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Submitting to The Lowell Pearl 


*Please read carefully; your submission will not be 
considered if the guidelines are not adhered to.* 

Our deadlines are 
September 30th for the Fall Edition 
and 

February 28th for the Spring Edition 

Please send two (2) copies of your submission(s); one copy 
with n_Q. identifying marks on it (our policy requires 
anonymous readings of each submission), and one copy 
attached to a separate cover page which lists: 

• the title of your submission(s) 

• your name, permanent mailing address and 
phone number 

• a brief description of background 
information 

• a self-addressed stamped envelope 
Students who submit should give us a permanent mailing 
address and phone number; we may need to contact you 
between semesters. 

Prose Writers: please submit no more than two (2) pieces of 
prose per deadline, as we will only accept one (1) piece of 
prose per author. Please— no more than 5,000 words. 

Poetry Writers: please submit no more than five (5) pieces 
of poetry per deadline. Please- no more than four pages 
per poem; 5,000 words. 

Visual Artists: please submit no more than three (3) pieces 
of genre on a reproducible page; preferably 8"X10" or 
smaller. 

Lastly, we are no longer accepting submissions via electronic 
mail. 

Send Submissions to: 

The Lowell Pearl 
UMASS Lowell Literary Society 
c/o South Campus English Department 
University of Massachusetts at Lowell 
One University Ave 
Lowell, MA 01854 
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Dear Readers, 

Here it is— the fifth volume of The Lowell Pearl. This is a 
very exciting issue for us at the University of 
Massachusetts, Lowell, as it marks our fifth year 
anniversary. 

This issue will bring more to you than just a celebration of 
our accomplishments, it takes a look at others' 
accomplishments through their chosen crafts. 

The cover design by Nevine Morgan is called "Self 
Portrait." It is about being at odds with different personal 
issues, and how we all feel like we are being pulled in 
opposite directions at times. 

Much of this journal's work is based on similar situations. 
Some pieces are about situations we can't control; others are 
about things we can. Every piece of work included in this 
journal is about what we all experience in our lives- the 
different emotions and healing processes that come from 
thoses emotions that are held by a common thread of 
survival. A common thread all artists share. 

I do hope you enjoy this issue. The material begins with a 
story of sentimentality, and ends with and essay of hope- 
quite possibly the route we all take in our lifetimes. 



Christen L. Cavicchio 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Seasons 

by Janet D. White 


"This tree’s been here for years." 

My hand pressed against its deeply grooved bark. I 
noticed a similar texture on my own skin. The knuckles were 
knobbed and the surrounding skin weathered and latticed 
with wrinkles like an index of my own seasons. 1 turned to 
Eddie Ware, the local handyman, as he hopped from the 
cab of his battered blue pick-up. 

"It'll be a funny thing to see it gone." 

"Well... winter's cornin'," Eddie drawled, "hate to 
see your house damaged by those weak limbs just because of 
sentiments. Something past its prime sooner of later rots to 
the core. Any old breeze would knock it down." 

I knew he was right. I had known for some years 
disease and decay had taken much of its strength. The 
brilliant green of spring growth had been a sickly hue. 
During fierce wind storms, ice storms and winter blasts, 
limbs had fallen. The tree stood stubborn and defiant 
against the elemental forces and the disease striking 
within its body. 

After lifting the chain saw from the bed of the 
pick-up, his squat frame swaggered toward me. His ruddy 
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round face tilted back as it measured the height of the tree 
and the task at hand. Matthew, my youngest, appeared 
from the rear door of the house and came toward us waving 
a hand in greeting then stuffing it into his jean's pocket 
away from the morning chill. 

Eddie nodded a hello and continued, "--'Sides your 
wife might want to let other things grow here... like a 
flower bed." Eddie suggested unexpectedly, his eyes 
sheepish. 

Matthew came up beside me and chuckled with a 
knowing wink at Eddie. "Mom's been making plans behind 
your back. Dad." 

I smiled, nodded silently as Ware smirked and 
started the chain saw with a jerk. The day before we had 
settled on the location the tree was to fall. The meadow 
awaited brown, the former aspect of its summer trappings 
faded and ragged. 

The roar of the saw shattered its silence and the 
quiet beneath the great limbs, the sound of it rolling, 
drumming in my stomach and throbbing in my chest. The 
barbed chain on the blade became a cold metallic whirl in 
the pale autumn sunlight. As if in slow motion, Eddie 
brought the saw closer and closer to the trunk and then like 
an unearthly creature it bit into the bark, whining louder, 
wanting more and more of the bark, wood and heartwood. 
Bits of wood sprayed over his legs onto our feet like motes 
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of life-blood. He brought the blade out again. The surge¬ 
like rasp demanded more and sunk its whirling teeth above 
the first gash. Then strangely, clear above the drone, I 
heard a loud crackle. Eddie withdrew the chain saw and 
moved swiftly beside Matthew and me as the tree shivered 
and moaned. 

1 blinked once. The tree sighed over the grating 
gibber of the chain saw. For a queer blink of time it was 
caught in midair. The world held its breath, seconds were 
lagging with a daydream slowness. The few leaves 
clinging on its limbs stilled their vespiary voices as the 
last cords, the tentative grip of its heartwood, broke. The 
tree crashed onto the dull earth of the meadow, falling on 
its own shadow that reached long and westward. As twigs 
and leaves spewed into the air and the ground beneath us 
rumbled time returned. My breath exhaled in a plume of 
frost. The gnawing sound of the chain saw stopped and left 
a shocking quiet. A noxious streak of blue exhaust smudged 
the colorless sky. There was a strangeness overall. In the 
space of sky where the great tree had stood was a gaping 
hole. The autumn sky returned my blank stare until I 
lowered my eyes. The tree was like an ungainly giant 
appendage detached from life, from the silent, hidden 
forces once tapped by its searching roots. Sap bled from its 
gaping wound. Splinters of wood, sawdust like bits of flesh 
surrounded its stump. 
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"You got a lot of cords there with that one.” Eddie 
grinned. Til be by tommorrow an' help you with this mess. 
Shay’s got a great old hickory that has to come down in his 
yard.” 

I remembered to thank him when he started for his 
truck. The chain saw swung from his side with its blade 
indifferent. After the handyman lowered it onto the bed, 
he waved, started his truck and sped out of the long tree- 
bound driveway leaving Matthew and me in silence. 

’’Hated to cut that tree down..." 1 finally 
murmurred. "Seems like everything’s going...” 

"Mom told you, didn't she?” 

He kicked at wood chips as a pause stretched 
between us. He had guessed the silent roots of my words 
before 1 even recognized their meaning. 

”1 was going to tell you. Dad. I am attending that 
film school in California for January semester.” 

"NMhing closer suits you?” 

"Dad, I couldn't stand being here another year. It’s 
bad enough it took me so long to decide. I need to see new 
things. Eighteen and a half years in one place isn't enough. 
I know you realize that. Dad." 

I found it hard to concentrate on his words. I found 
it difficult to find the boyish features in the face, bronzed 
from summer sun and in his limbs, firm from hard work on 
Shay's farm. 1 was never more aware of my shrunken body. 
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the realization of limitations my own body now burdened 
me with, where in my mind I remembered the strength, the 
firmness in my limbs. 1 hardly remembered the space of 
time before Matthew's inner pulses conveyed and schooled 
his body, his soul to that of an eighteen year old. He was 
my youngest, the last of all my six children. They had all 
approached me alone one time or another when the 
heartfelt need swayed them, called to them persistantly 
like a voice on the edge of hearing. A voice 1 never could 
recognize or understand because it was theirs alone. 

'i'll keep in touch." 

"Your sister said that when she left for Colorado.” 

"And she calls every week.” 

1 was not one for long distance and words. A11 

thoses wires from Massachusetts to Colorado were to me 
impersonal. Meg, my wife, spoke to them as if they were 
there in the kitchen. She laughed with them, lightly 
scolded and expanded upon their hopes, directing them 
quietly with her wisdom. She was always that way. 

Nights, after my twelve hour days, Meg would tell 
me of her day. Pictures on the refridgerator of stick figure 
families and flowers, and the soft exhalations rippling 
amidst the settling house was evidence of a world 1 hardly 
knew. 

"How are you supposed to live out there?" 
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"I've made arrangements. I'm boarding with 
friends of mine that moved out there two years ago. I 
already have a part-time job waiting for me.” 

"When are you leaving?" 

"I'm moving my stuff out there after 
Thanksgiving." 

"What about Christmas? Your mother will be 
disappointed if you are not here. 

"I’ll be here for Christmas." Matthew cocked his 
head and smiled faintly. "Dad, aren't you going to wish me 
luck?" 

"'Course 1 wish you luck." I muttered. 

Matthew's smile flowered into laughter. 

"That wasn’t so hard, was it?” 

"I hope to hell you know what you're doing." 

"I do. I'm sure you'll tell me if you think 
otherwise." 

1 glimpsed at the silent giant sprawled far into the 
meadow. The few curled leaves that still clung to its twigs 
rattled in the wind like one clinging to distant memories. 
Come next spring I would miss the green, and summer would 
come I would yearn for its shade; in autumn the flush of 
firecolors; in winter its limbs silvered by moonlight. 

"Just promise the first movie you make will be 
about your old man." 
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"I've got plenty of material." He paused and said 
quietly into the silence growing between us. "You gave me 
more than you realize, Dad." 

A hotness thickened in my throat as I turned to him 
and nodded. "Let’s get back to the house. I believe your 
mother and me have a flower bed to plan for springtime." 
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An Old Husband's Tale 


by Vivian Shipley 


Daedalus was not a man, Icarus no boy. That's a myth. 
Without a husband to bind her, Daedalus turned nature 
inside out, taught her daughter to fly from earth; after all, 

men couldn’t fence air. Feathering Icarus in sequence 

as a pan pipe rises, Daedalus twined quills to mold two sets 

of wings sealed in an icing of white wax stiff as bridal lace. 

Daedalus hovered, warning: "Keep mid-way; water 
weights and sun burns. Always follow me. "Icarus rose or 
was pulled up, casting her shadow on a ploughman, head 

lifted from 

his rut, who grumbled, "A woman's place is in the home.” 
The mother tried to lift'her arms higher to buffer her 

daughter 

but blue enveloped Icarus. Filial duty cannot blot desire 

as the moon eclipses the sun. Perhaps there was a brilliance 
gleaming in Icarus' green eyes that flashed, mercifullly 
blocking the sight for Daedalus: her only child encircling 
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wings writhing like a corn snake carried aloft by a hawk. 
Imagine the girl, her mothers support failing, the aerial 
lift and impulse spent. Dripping to the sea, only the wax 

hissed, floating as islands do. Daedalus did not fly again. 
Unused, feathers yellowed; wax stiffened into her wings 
that stretched out more like a shroud than a swan in flight. 
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Is the psyche proud in its cloak of mud? 

hy Gabriel Monteleone Neruda 


Hammered through the mines of soul, the living 
artist created himself in this form 
selected during spiritual storm, 
body and mind for dying and thriving. 

Emulating DEITY, the artist 
emerged through his own canvas, and his brush 
portrays himself, just. Holy was the hush 
surrounded the selecting like a mist. 

Emulating DEITY, stony will 
probed among the immortal corridors 
patterns of character. One holy force 
guided the human touch and guides it still. 

Our earth is trod holy by living feet 
and by the sea’s echo in the heart’s beat. 
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Night Approach 

by Steven /. White 


From on high the great white orb falls, 

Down comes the burning, blinding Life-giver, 

The rulers of the air return to their homes with shrieking 

calls. 

As the heat of the day wanes and the world starts to 

shiver. 


Sparkling glitter adorns the black above. 

Set spinning above a pole of ice. 

Patterns form bears, dragons, warriors, doves. 
All these creatures float above. 


The white hot orb burns the sky 
Like molten, precious metal as it cools. 

Colors burst forth and blend before the eye. 

Brushed into the air from magical colored pools. 

Molten gold splashes into the heights. 

Mixed through clouds of white and sky of blue. 

The dimming of the orb summons the night. 

They come with the darkening of the hue. 

Gold to orange, red to blue, darkening night, 

Purple brakes the line between night and day. 

Fading colors dance like the last flames of a mighty fire. 
White sparks rise from the ashes of the day. 
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Daddy's Hands 

by Trista Beard 


Dark brown leather-cracked long 
fingers dressed in silver and turquoise. 

In the dark of my room they crawl 
like brown spiders. Or a grand-daddy 
long legs coming at me as 1 sleep, 
to bite and scratch at my baby legs. 

Hands that have a mind of their own. 

Autonomous— they penetrate 
generations and do not crawl in the daylight. 
Working hands, praying hands. Hands that 
spank my bottom and slap my mother. 

You follow behind them, daddy, betraying 
them with your smile and the bounty on the table 
that is your doing. Are we to give thanks to you? 

You, with your tentacles that creep through the night 
to touch women other than my mother and me. 
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IMAGES OF VENUS 

by Kenneth Pobo 


Stop calling Venus 
a "wasteland." 

It’s thrilling under 

heavy clouds-no 
phones, no talk shows, 
no ugly furniture. Since 

we can't live there, we say it’s a "wasteland. 
Are we the standard 

by which the rest of space 
gets measured? 

A scientist had the gall 

to call Venus "inhospitable." 

Even the solar system must 
follow Miss Manners? 


Red through elm branches, 
Venus is more than polite. 
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an Old World charm 

Earth had until we killed it. 
She relaxes into fizzures 
and warps. 

That Earth has "life” 
causes her no envy. 

She knows the sun will 

have us both for dinner- 
that she gets swallowed first 
doesn’t bother her. 
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The Beijing Air 

by Laurence Alexander 


The Beijing air is thick with autumn dust, 
around their world, where light can penetrate, 
the golden leaves are tired and tinged with rust. 


The people are moving now, so business must 
clothe them, and nourish them, to help their state. 
The Beijing air is thick with autumn dust. 


Most Bancrolt trees are conifers, which trust 
the soil will nourish them; but while they wait, 
the golden leaves are tired and tinged with rust. 


Reforms depend upon the human lust 
for more, but while the workers fight their fate, 
the Beijng air is thick with autumn dust. 


Before the dirt becomes a damp, cold crust. 
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men stalk their bears, and they deplore how late 
the golden leaves are tired and tinged with rust. 


While hunters score and factories go bust, 
while geese tum south and husbands speculate, 
the Beijing air is thick with autumn dust, 
the golden leaves are tired and tinged with rust. 
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TENNA 

by Edward Ashton 


Stimpson first sees Jenna on the highway, at 
quarter of six on the evening before his twenty-eighth 
birthday. He's just that morning received his doctorate in 
English Literature, and is now stuck in traffic on 79 south, 
two hours past Erie, still sixty miles shy of the West 
Virginia state line. They've closed the highway down to 
one lane just north of Washington, and he's been crawling 
along for twenty minutes, tapping his fingers on the steering 
wheel and watching the heads of the couple in the car 
ahead of him her chin on his shoulder, her hand in his 
hair. The sky is clear and bright and the stereo is playing 
Chemical Wire, and he isn't really minding the holdup, 
meaning that he is in no hurry to return to Middleburg, or to 
move back into his parents' house at twenty-eight years of 
age, when he glances into his rearview mirror and sees a 
gleaming white Miata — the kind of white that hurts to 
look at in the sun, smooth and pristine and almost glowing 
- flying up behind him in the closed-off lane. 

Stimpson has often said that he believes the world 
to be made up primarily of two types of people: those who 
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stand in line and wait their turn, and those who began by 
taking frontsies in the cafeteria in the first grade, who are 
now driving past miles of stalled traffic all over the world, 

smiling and waving and expecting the rest of us to let them 
in. 

The Miata slows as it comes up behind him. Jenna 
has her blinker on. She's barely moving as she passes by, 
and she comes to a stop just a little ahead. Stimpson has 
left a gap between his car and the one ahead of perhaps 
five or six feet. He drops into gear and tries to close it up, 
but Jenna edges over and gets the front left corner of her 
twenty thousand dollar sports car in front of Stimpson's 
Hyundai, and there is nothing to do but watch as she pulls 
in ahead of him. She has dark hair and well-tanned skin 
and a toothy smile every bit as white as her car, and as she 
turns away he thinks that this is not someone who has ever 
had to wait for anything. That irritates him even more, 
but it's too late to lean on the horn and have it mean 
anything. Instead he contents himself with riding her 
bumper all the way through the construction, glaring at the 
back of her well-coiffured head and wishing her evil luck. 

Jenna next appears almost a month later, in the 
express line at the Safeway on Hillcrest Avenue. She is 
two customers ahead of Stimpson, who is buying a pound 
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bag of pretzels and a six-pack of beer. He's moved back into 
his old room, and has quickly fallen back into arguing with 
his father over dishes left in the sink and time spent in the 
bathroom and probably would not have remembered Jenna 
had it not been for her impeccable hair and her twenty- 
seven items. Jenna turns and sees him watching her, smiles 
apologetically and shrugs. She has a half-dozen coupons. 
She's paying by check. Is it possible that she thinks a 
smile is sufficient? Stimpson hardens his features and 
narrows his eyes. The cashier looks up at him, raises one 
eyebrow in question and quickly looks away. There's a 
price check on gummi bears. Jenna is sure they're on sale. 
Stimpson puts down his basket and walks out of the store. 

Middleburg is not a large town, and after that 
afternoon it seems Stimpson sees Jenna wherever he goes. 
He stands behind her at the bank machine as she checks 
the balances on five different accounts. He watches at 
Norv’s Ice Cream as she samples twelve flavors before 
choosing vanilla. Two days before Christmas he finds her 
brilliantly white Miata straddling the last two parking 
spaces at the mall. 

Early May: Stimpson emerges from Dunkin' Donuts 
to find Jenna there on the comer, sitting on a wooden bench, 
waiting for the bus. Her hair is cut shorter now, and her 
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neck is long and slim and graceful, rising majestically from 
the collar of her tailored silk blazer. Stimpson is resolved. 
Today he will speak to her. He walks over to the bench. 
He stands behind her. His shadow falls across her (the sun 
is high and bright, though the air is still cool) but she does 
not turn. He walks around her, sits down next to her, offers 
his hand. 

"Gerald Stimpson," he says. 

She turns, slightly startled, half smiles and says, 
"Jenna Randolph. Do I know you?" 

And now is the moment. Of course you know me. I'm 
the one who steps aside because you've only got a few 
things to copy. I'm the one you let ten friends crowd ahead 
of at the movie premier. 

"1 don't think so," says Stimpson. "Do you take this 
line often?” 

"Oh, no." She takes his hand, shakes it, lets it 
drop. "My car's at the mechanic's." 

"Nothing serious, I hope." 

"Just a paint job. 1 left it double parked for two 
minutes, and someone scratched it with a key." 

"That's been known to happen." 

A west wind is rising now, pushing her hair 
back, ruffling his shirt. Stimpson leans back and closes his 
eyes. 
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"I think it may rain," he says. He finds he's 
strangely happy. The sunlight warms his face. 
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An American in Europe 


Soul upon soul like the 
Cheese, bread, and meat. 
Fresh vegetables turned soup 
That would meet the wine 
At a carved-oak table. 


by Mario M. S. Martins 


The cellar was cool, my breath damp 
Seven years past when we drank new wine 
Straight from a groaning barrel 
Thankful for the tap. 

Thick-soft taste of Portuguese grape 
And you waited. Grandfather, for 
Approval before filling the 
Dark glass-green bottle with red 
Four shades darker than the clay 
Three feet beneath the cultivated land. 

I sipped from the small glass offered. 

It was the eucharist. 

Ancestral taste of a life not my own. 

For I will never know the vine 
Clinging sensuously to itself 
To another to the ground sun and moon. 

In eyes meeting smile 
You, Grandfather, you knew 
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Without dreams our world is mindless death. 

by Gabriel Monteleone Neruda 

Of those beasts that bite on the blooded earth 
and those beasts that swim and those beasts on high 
in the imagined wonders of the sky, 
humans acknowledge only human worth. 

Of what interest are the stars of light 
and the stars of dark in surrounding streams 
but to encourage hungry human dreams, 
in silence out-howling surrounding night? 

Of what interest the earth's beached rubble 
and heart-pounding mother-of-blood brute wave 
and proud whales bounding by a cold gored cave, 
till our footprint introduces trouble? 

Qnly when our human psyche ponders 
is wonder provoked by the world's wonders. 
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The Richardson Mansion 

by Margaret Smith 


And so, with fire, 
the house gave up its heart 
and its sobriety, 
and drank itself 

with brazen tongues of marigold. 

Embers tumbled down the lawn 
like salamanders fleeing a log overturned. 
Our womb has been gutted, they whispered 
into the grass as it devoured them, 
all water, all fleshy throat. 

Gutted you may be, 
stripped of your skin, 
your shoulder bones protruding 
through charred gables, 
but I still love you. 

Before dawn, I approach. 

You nest in your sloughed skin 
and your slate roof shingles 
like discarded dragon scales. 

Your many new and toothless mouths 
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answer with silence to my camera click. 
You Joan of Arc 

to a nameless squad of arsonists 
stand as your own frail and gaunt shrine. 
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After Donna's Funeral 

by J ohn Grey 

Out of the winter, 
a shopping excursion 
in lieu of elegy. 

♦ 

Winter so stark and gray, 
how perishable it seems, 
though I know the cold 
preserves better than summer. 

But its only when I realize 
what really is frozen here 
that I anticipate the thaw 
with any relish. 

Someone visits with cakes. 

1 eat them out of sight. 

A young woman strums a guitar 
in a neighboring apartment. 

When done, 

the music seems to vanish. 

I stare out the window. 
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behind me a dozen useless purchases, 

like many things, 

held dear for an instant, 

then wrapped in bright ribbon, 

in regret. 

Some people are like 
those streets 

that once held train tracks. 

You see the shadow, 

the barest trace of indentation, 

but nothing rumbles through. 

Below me, drifts. 

A catalog of what 1 will 
be like without you. 

I feel as if something else 
is growing in my garden, 
that the melting show will reveal 
it in its own time. 
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Bat-Mitzvahs and Cutlery 

by Robyn Edelstein 


In the fourth grade 
I got seated next to Sharon Brown, 

(a monstrous red-head) 

because the teacher knew I was compassionate and shy 

I told the teacher I was having "abdominal" pain, 
because I thought "abdominal" meant "terrible" 
so she sent me to the nurse 

and the nurse told my mother that I looked very "serious' 
and "unhappy” 

It was my favorite place 
that school infirmary; 

I loved the nurse 

Timmy Gentry apologized to Mrs. Brandt 
when he said the word "obituary" 
because he thought it was like saying the word "bitch” 

Tim owns his own tile shop now and 
has married the first girl he met after 
high school. 
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In sixth-grade 

they took us to the Pocono Environmental Education Center. 
Twelve of us stayed in a cabin and screamed. 

The disciplinarian, Mr. Rowe, came in 
and said, "Pipe Down!" 

"Pipe perpendicular!" 

"Pipe rectangular prism!" 

"Your epidermis is showing!" 

Kissing was big. Huge. 


The picture came back 
Thirty kids sitting around me 
and I was red-eyed and slouched 

Can you imagine? 

Thirteen-year-old kids tying chicken legs and silverware 
to balloons and sending them off? 

Lighting tampons on fire? 

My mother was a torpedo that day 
and I wore five gold chains 
around my neck that night. 
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Women of Genova 

by Walter Bacigalupo 


Erncstina with a Mother s firmness 
grasped Little Butch's hand. 

They walked on the dirt road 
toward Aunt Louisa's cottage. 

From across the way, ninety year old Bencdetta 
with halting steps joined them. 

Little Butch marveled at her 
soft, light, bespeckled skin spread thin across 
a smiling face; white hair pinned in a bun 
at the back of her head; 
right hand misshapen but kind, 
clutching a black cane for balance. 

The three moved up the gravel driveway 
and onto the cement walk, surrounded on either side 
with pots of sweet basil, red geraniums, 
hens and chicken plants, with fat artichoke bottoms 
shooting projectiles to ward off the lightening 
from fierce summer storms. 
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Louisa greeted them from her porch-like kitchen, 
in a tongue only the women used. 

The smell of anice hovered from the oven. 

Then these women of Genova, 
drank coffee in America, 
passing secrets of ages 
through tasty biscotti. 
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Bunking with the Deceased 

by Nathalie Morin 

Downstairs, the corpses sleep a boundless, dreamless 
sleep, tucked in their ornate steel armors 
as cool sunken slabs under the moon. 

How do you do it?" the schoolmates shriek, gravitating 
around me like excited, appalled meteors. "It's easy," I 
reply, "they don't make much noise." 

1 can sleep fine above the expired, the defunct, the old with 

their 

compilation of wrinkles, each one divulging a bit of age,! 
like the rings on the slice of a tree. 

It is the young ones that trouble me, the tcenaged rebels 

trapped 

in the cold cages of automobiles, with their heads 
dangling from their severed necks, 

or the children, the babies, in their pretty velvet caskets, 
wearing pristine pajamas and frozen pulpy mouths. 

They have a haunting quality. 
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They hover below the bubbles of my bath water, hide 
among the tumbleweed under my bed, and filch my sweet 
dreams likz unguarded cookies. 

1 stand beside their lovely coffins and scan their soft faces, 
looking for any trace of precocious affliction, a rational 
explication. I cannot comprehend. 

Any moment, they will open their glued lids, rise and 
demand a bottle, or mount their distorted bicycles 
to cross the life-snatching street again. 
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SCHNAPPS 

by Ann Levison 


"So who's coming today?" Uncle Irving aske< 
Mama. He spoke in Yiddish, so that Nana would be 

I 

included. I had picked up enough of the language myself to 
follow what they said. The grownups always held the 
interesting conversations in Yiddish. 

"Gittel and Leo, and they're bringing Joe Doyle." 

"Joe Doyle! Who needs him?” 

"1 don’t know," said Mama, who had told Uncle Leo 
and Auntie Cittel it was all right to bring him. "Nobody 
asks me, they just bring. He’ll get drunk, like always, and 
it will end in a fight." 

That was true. Joe Doyle, who was a business! 
associate and friend of Uncle Leo's, often got silly and 
staggered around the house, paralyzing everyone with 
embarrassment and shame until Uncle Leo took him home. 
Once he had fallen asleep on the couch and had had to stay 
all night. Another time he threw up on the sidewalk in 
front of the house just as he was about to get into Uncle Leo’s 
car to go home. Mama and Nana had been horrified. "He's 
disgusting," Mama kept saying. "It's a shame for the 
neighbors," Nana complained. 
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Today Mama was basting and stirring and 
chopping, getting ready for the weekly Sunday dinner for 
as many of her brothers and sisters as might show up. Nana 
was cleaning up after her. "What did you do with that big 
knife?" Mama yelled to Nana in exasperation, looking 
around distractedly. "Do you have to wash it before 1 m 
done with it?" 

Both Nana and Mama were short and plump. 
Mama had curly, prematurely gray hair and a dimply 
smile that we didn’t often see at home. At home she most 
often looked frazzled or angry. Nana, in spite of her small 
size, carried herself with dignity, double chin in, bosom 
out, back straight. She wore her white hair in a bun. 
Today they both had on Sunday-best printed rayon dresses 
with flowered cotton aprons over them, cotton lisle 

stockings, and sensible shoes. 

Mama hacked fiercely at the onion she was 
chopping. "I’d like to take the schnapps and hide it away 
someplace," she told Uncle Irving. "Who needs it?" 

"So why don’t you?" 

"Abe wouldn’t let me." Abe was my father. "He 
says you have to offer people a drink. Besides, he wants Joe 
to get his sister Birdie a job in the State House." Mama 
sighed. "Well, maybe poor Joe won't drink too much today. 
He might be on the wagon again." Mama said that in 
English, but 1 didn't understand what she meant. 
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"What’s 'on the wagon,’ Mama?” 

"Nothing!" Mama sounded flustered. "Get outt 
here! Go find something to do.” 

I went into my bedroom and sat down on the floor! 
think. Why did we have schnapps in our house if it wass 
bad? I had tried to ask Mama that once, but she had jus 
laughed at me, as she often did, half approvingly and hi 
with amusement. Like the time I had wondered why, 
being poor meant not having enough money to buy what ya 
needed, there had to be money at all. Why couldn't pcopt 
just go into the'grocery store and take what they wantc( 
"What are you, a Communist?" Mama had asked nx 
laughing and frowning at the same time. 

But what if I poured the liquor down the sinks 
there just wouldn’t be any to give to Joe Doyle today? I 
imagined Mama discovering that the schnapps was a 
gone and giving me a complicit, grateful smile when sh 
realized what I had done. 1 imagined how we would had 
a private female conversation afterward, the kind she are 
her friends liked to have over the mah jongg table, aboir 
how we had taken care of "those men." 

I jumped up and ran into the dining room. The liquo 
was kept on the top shelf of a hutch that was built into th 
wall opposite the arched opening to the living room. A 
the moment there was no one in either the dining room o 
the living room, but the kitchen door was right next to th 
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hutch, and Mama could come out at any time. Breathlessly, 
tiptoeing, I moved a chair up to the hutch, climbed onto the 
top of the bottom section, opened the glass doors, and, 
leaning back, reached up and felt around until 1 found the 
bottle. Then I closed the doors and climbed down, cradling 
the bottle in one arm. In the bathroom, 1 poured the liquor 
down the sink. Then 1 took the bottle into my bedroom and 
put it under my pillow. 


# 


All the rest of the company arrived together. 
Uncle Leo and Auntie Gittel and Robbie brought Joe Doyle 
and Auntie Fanny, who didn’t have a car. Two more of the 
uncles came, too. 

Mama never knew just how many people were going 
to show up for these Sunday dinners. Most Sundays she had 
to produce roast beef and potato kugel and carrots and green 
beans and sliced tomatoes and maybe Jello salad with little 
marshmallows in it for anywhere up to sixteen or twenty 
people, what with her four brothers and two sisters who 
lived in the area and our own family of five, counting 
Nana. The telephoning always started on Thursday, first 
to her sisters, Gittel and Fanny. 
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"Are you coming? Yes? Who’s coming with you? 
Well, I have to know how many, don't 1? What do you 
mean, you might go to Minnie? When will you know?” 

Those conversations always ended with a slammed 
phone, only to be renewed a few hours later, or the next 
day, without apology, as if nothing had happened. 
Usually the upshot was that Gittel was coming to dinner 
and Fanny wasn't. Or sometimes all of us- me, Nana, 
Mama, Daddy, and my baby brother, Sammie- went to 
Gittcl’s. But Auntie Gittel seldom invited all the uncles. It 
was too much work, she said. 

Then Mama s brothers would start to phone her. 
"Are you going to be home Sunday?” they would 

ask. 

"What do you mean, am I going to be home Sunday? 
Where would I be?” 

"Sometimes you go to Gittel." 

"Well, we’re not going to Gittel. We'll be home. 
Are you coming?" 

"I thought I might come about eleven." 

"So you'll be here for dinner." 

"I guess so." 

"You guess so? Don't you know so?" 

The discussion could go on for an hour and it always 
ended the same way. The uncle showed up for dinner, at 
Mama's insistence, and Mama complained that she was the 
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only one who always had to make Sunday dinner for the 
whole family. 

The uncles were hardly ever accompanied by their 
wives on these Sunday visits to their mother, my 
grandmother. Mama frequently remarked on it. "She 
thinks she's too good for us," Mama would sniff, speaking, 
for instance, of Auntie Abbie, Uncle Irving’s wife. Auntie 
Abbie owned her own dress shop, an act of independence 
that was felt to be abnormally unfeminine. I had the 
definite impression there was something wrong with 
Auntie Abbie. "She thinks hers smells sweet," Mama often 
said of her. I was never quite sure her what. 

The uncles came into the house radiating cold in 
their heavy overcoats and fedoras. The wisps of hair on 
the tops of their bald heads stood up straight in the dry 
winter air. They kissed me wetly or chucked me under the 
chin, then left me alone. They spoke to each other in their 
heavy accents or in Yiddish, arguing and laughing and 
fooling around as they had done all their lives, as they 
had done when they were all growing up in the house on 
Spring Street in the West End of Boston, or before that, in 
an unimaginable past, in Russia. They weren't interested in 
me and 1 wasn’t interested in them. 

Except for Uncle Leo. He was different. First of all, 
he wasn’t a real uncle, not one of Mama's brothers: he was 
married to Auntie Gittel. Slender and well-dressed, he 
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spoke without an accent. And he was rich, a lawyer who 
owned a lot of real estate in Boston. Mama respected him. 
But I loved him. All the cousins did. He fooled around 
with us, teased us, showed off. He made us laugh. 

"I knew you," he would say to us portentously, 
pointing into his upturned, cupped palm and putting on a 
thick fake accent, "1 knew you when your little tushie fit 
right into the palm of my hand!" At eight, 1 still thought 
that was hilarious. When I was a little older it would of 
course make me squirm, and when 1 was twenty-five I would 
have loved it again, but by that time he was dead. 

# 


"Well, how do you do. Miss Ruthie?" Joe Doyle 
said to me, ceremoniously shaking my hand as we all stood 
around in the front hall kissing each other hello. He 
always treated me with elaborate courtesy, when he 
talked to me at all. My heart gave a great thump at the 
thought of what I'd done. "How do you do," I murmured 
awkwardly. Uncle Leo grinned at me. "Very good, 
Ruthie," he said. "You're getting very sophisticated." 

"Your hair looks pretty today," Auntie Gittel told 
me. I had almost forgotten that Mama had combed my 
long, straight, black hair around her finger into long curls 
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and tied a bow at the top of my head. I put a hand to my 
head to see if 1 had messed it up yet. 

"It’s her Shirley Temple hairdo," Uncle Leo said to 
Auntie Gittel. "Or is it Jean Harlow?" 

"Oh, be quiet, Leo," Auntie Gittel said. "Leave the 
kid alone." 

"So how have you been, Joe?" Mama asked 
politely, when everyone had settled down in the living 
room. She offered him a plate of celery stalks stuffed with 
chopped liver. 

"Couldn't be better, thanks," Joe Doyle replied, 
waving away the celery. I had noticed that he wasn t 
crazy about chopped liver. He sat stiffly formal on the 
straightbacked chair, as he always did at the beginning of 
his visit. He was a tall, thin man with a long, oval face, 
made longer by his receding hairline and by the way his 
black hair was slicked down nat, like hair painted on a 
doll. 

"How’s the election coming?" Daddy asked him. 
Daddy’s hairline was more than receding; the top of his 
round head was bare, with only a fringe of fine, straight 
black hair around the sides and back. He was short and 
stocky, and he had a little toothbrush mustache. "Are you 
still working on Curley's campaign?" 

Joe Doyle embarked on one of his long stories about 
Boston politics and I stopped listening. Auntie Gittel 
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picked up a fashion magazine and started leafing through 
it. Auntie Fanny sat down at the piano, where, as usual, 
she banged out "Hello, Central, Give Me Heaven,” 
hamming up the sentimental words in her hoarse contralto. 
She played the piano the way she did everything, loud, 
fast, and funny. 

Auntie Fanny was the youngest of all the aunts and 
uncles. Curly-haired and blowsy, she was as happy-go- 
lucky and silly as Auntie Gittel was grouchy and bossy. 
She wasn’t married. She worked as a receptionist in a 
doctor’s office, a fate that excited my mother’s pity. But 
she didn t seem to mind. She spent most of the time when 
she was at our house talking on the telephone to her friends 
or playing the piano. 

Auntie Gittel, the oldest of the three sisters, had 
dyed red hair and always wore expensive clothes. I knew 
that because my mother and Auntie Fanny fought endlessly 
over her h<*nd-me-downs. She wore bright red lipstick, 
which tended to run into the fine lines above and below her 
lips, emphasizing her habitually stern expression. 

After a little while Auntie Fanny stopped playing. 
No one had been listening to her. She got up, looking 
blankly around the room for something to do. Then her eyes 
lit on me. "Ruthie,” she said sweetly, "tickle my feet? I’ll 
give you ten cents." 
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"You already owe me two dollars and thirty cents 
from before," I told her. Auntie Fanny loved to have her 
feet scratched and owed all the cousins a small fortune in 
bribes, which we knew she’d never pay. But we also knew 
there was no getting out of it once she started on us. So 1 
settled down on the couch with her feet on my lap and 
started scratching, working up from her toes to her knees 
with a light, tickling touch, the way she liked it. 

"Ruthie, look at you," Auntie Gittel said suddenly. 
"You're getting a nose just like your Aunt Birdie." It was an 
article of faith in my mother’s family that having a nose 
like the women of my father's family was a fate to be 
avoided at all costs. "Take your finger and push your nose 
up, like this," Auntie Gittel told me. She showed me on her 
own little button nose. Stuck as 1 was scratching Auntie 
Fanny's feet, I could neither spare a hand to do as Auntie 
Gittel said nor go look in the mirror to see if, in fact, the 
tiny bump on my nose was turning into a Rosenthal hump. I 
scratched on. 

"You’re a good kid, Ruthclch," Auntie Fanny said 
contentedly. 

Bored, I looked around the room. Mama’s three 
brothers, all short, round, bald, and button-nosed like their 
sisters, were playing poker on the coffee table, arguing 
about every hand, laughing and pushing at each other. 
Nana sat in her rocker, beaming at them. My baby brother. 
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Sammie, was playing in his playpen in the sun under the 
window, mouthing a wooden pull toy and making wei 
babbling noises. Cousin Robbie, who was fourteen and bored 
to death by these Sunday visits, had brought a book and 
had been reading it in the sunroom since he'd arrived. 
Mama was listening politely to Joe Doyle, Daddy, and 
Uncle Leo talking politics. 

Daddy leaned forward eagerly, his plump hands on ■ 
his knees. Daddy loved to hear Joe Doyle's inside stories. | 
In fact, I often heard Daddy repeating to his poker buddies 
what "my friend Joe Doyle" had said about one Boston poll 
or another. Daddy was always particularly tickled when 
the ward boss for some district- most likely in Roxbury or 
Dorchester— turned out to be "a Jewish fella." Today the 
talk was about Mayor Curley, who had just completed a 
term as governor and now wanted to be mayor again, and 
whose exploits were a never-ending source of glee to Joe 
Doyle and of amazement to my father. 

"And so Curley says to the Cardinal, he says," Joe 
Doyle told Daddy, chuckling, "he says, 'Your Eminence, if 
you want the streetcar to stop outside your house it will 
stop outside your house!' And then he calls up the 
commissioner and tells him to get his men right down there 
and put up a streetcar stop even if it is a Sunday. And the 
Cardinal looks out his window and sees them working on a 
Sunday, and what can he say?" 
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The men guffawed. Auntie Fanny had dozed off. 1 
eased myself out from under her legs and got off the couch. 

In the bathroom l peered into the mirror, examining my nose 
from every angle 1 could manage, but I saw nothing amiss. I 
decided to play with my Lincoln Logs under the dresser in 
the sunroom until dinner was ready. 1 was eager to finish 
my latest project, a cabin in the woods where 1 could live 
all by myself, selfsufficient and independent, raising 
chickens, weaving cloth, reading anything 1 wanted. 

# 

"Sarah, where's the bottle?" Daddy hollered. 
Everyone was sitting around the dining room table and 
Mama was in the kitchen putting the roast on a platter. 

"What do you mean, where's the bottle?" Mama 
hollered back. "It's in the hutch." 

"It isn't here. If it was here 1 wouldn't ask you." 

Mama came out of the kitchen and looked up into 
the top of the hutch. Both she and Daddy stepped back as 
far as the dining table would let them and craned their 
necks, leaning way back. Daddy wasn't much taller than 
Mama. 

"1 can’t see it," she said. 

"Of course you can’t see it! It isn’t there," Daddy 
answered disgustedly. "Where is it?" 
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"How should I know? Do you have to have it?" 

They glared at each other, then Mama went bad 
into the kitchen, and Daddy sat down at the head of the 
table. "I'm sorry," he said to all the relatives and Jot 
Doyle. "I don't know what happened to my schnapps. I 
think she hid it. Sarah! Did you hide it?" 

Mama appeared in the kitchen door again 
indignant. When she got mad her curly hair seemed to 
crackle with electricity. "What, are you crazy? Why 
would I hide it?" 

"Well, where is it then if you didn't?" 

By this time all the relatives were talking at once, 
some yelling at Daddy to relax, it isn’t important, some 
yelling at Mama to go look in the kitchen, maybe it's in the 
back hall, did you use it for a fruit cake. The uncles stuck up 
for Mama, as her older brothers always did. 

"Who says she took it?" Uncle Irving asked Daddy. 

"Yeah," agreed Uncle Ben. "Who says?" 

In the meantime Auntie Fanny, always the 
troublemaker, sang in her hoarse voice, "Where, oh, where 
has the viskey gone, oh, where, oh, where has it gone?" 

. "Shut up, Fanny," Auntie Gittel snapped, but 

Auntie Fanny just laughed and kept on singing. "Less 
noise!” yelled Daddy over the din. Only Joe Doyle sat 
quiet, with a quizzical smile on his face, while Uncle Leo, 
at the sideboard, poured out a little of Nana's cherry 
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brandy for everyone. Nana, shaking her head and 
muttering, went to look in the linen closet in the bedroom 
hall, where odds and ends were sometimes stored. 

It wasn’t long before she was back, jabbering 
excitedly in Yiddish. It was much too fast for me to follow, 
but I caught the word ’’schnapps” and the word for ’’smell.” 
She rushed out of the room again with Mama at her heels, 
while 1 held my breath. They were back in seconds, Mama 
waving the empty liquor bottle. 

"Ruthie. What's this?” 

"1 emptied it out,” 1 whispered. 

’’You emptied it out? Good liquor? That costs $5 a 
bottle? What, are you crazy? Why did you empty it out?” 
Mama's hair was by now standing on end, and her voice was 
shrill . 

”1 didn’t want Joe Doyle to drink it,” I answered in 
a tiny voice. There was a dead silence. Then Auntie Fanny 
snickered. 

1 jumped up and ran to my room. Behind me I heard 
Auntie Gittel and the others all talking at once: "She's a 
spoiled brat. You don’t control her. She thinks she's so 
smart, a smart little brat, too smart for a girl. She needs a 
good klop" 1 fell onto my bed and burst into tears. 

# 
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Dinner was over and the uncles had gone homa 
when Uncle Leo knocked at my door. 

"I brought you something to eat," he said. "Your 
mother thought you'd be hungry.” 

I took the plate. Mama had sent the parts of dinnc 
I liked best, potato kugel and jello salad, with a glassot 
milk. Uncle Leo sat on my bed while I ate. 

"So tell me, ketzeleh , what were you doing?" 

"I don’t know." I couldn't look at him. 

"Ruthie, I know Joe Doyle drinks too much, but w( 
can't stop him. He has his own liquor with him and he'll 
get drunk whatever we do." 

Of course 1 hadn't known he brought his own liquor 
I felt even more ashamed. 

"Sweetheart, I know you wanted to help. I wish I 
could help him, too. But we can't. And a little girl 
shouldn't interfere." 

1 couldn't answer him. I was starting to cry. After 
a minute he patted my head and left. Crushed, I got intc 
bed, shoes and all, and pulled the covers over my head, 
would think about how nobody understood me, and how 
when I grew up 1 would make them all sorry, and how mud 
I wished 1 could be a boy. Pretty soon I fell asleep. 

# 
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An hour or so later 1 woke to laughter. Joe Doyle 
was telling one of his funny stories, and everybody was 
giggling and chuckling as he worked up to the punchline: 
" Sure an' 1 took your foolish suppository. Doctor. An' it did 
me about as much good as if I'd stuck it up me ass!’" 

Uncle Leo guffawed. Auntie Gittel whooped. My 
father made no sound, but 1 knew he was probably sitting in 
his big chair grinning and silently shaking. 

"Oh, Joe, you're terrible," Mama gasped, laughing 
so hard she could hardly catch her breath. "Where do you 
get those stories?" 

"I got a million of ’em!" Joe Doyle said, in his 
Jimmy Durante voice. They all laughed harder than ever. 
I decided to get up. 

But by the time 1 had washed my face, which was 
all grubby and sticky from crying myself to sleep, and had 
made a pass at my now-ruined curls, they were all sitting 
quietly around the living room, reading or listening to the 
radio. Auntie Cittel and Auntie Fanny were on the couch. 
Auntie Gittel at one end with her fashion magazine and 
Auntie Fanny stretched out, sleeping again, with her silk- 
stockinged feet on Auntie Gittel’s lap. 

"So, Ruthie," Auntie Gittel said to me. 

I didn’t answer her. Instead I picked up a book and 
sat down to read it. 
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Soon Mama came into the room with tea and cake 
on a tray, and glasses of milk for me and Robbie. Her eyes 
lit on me right away. "Always with her nose in a book,' 
she said, frowning, but her voice was only half irritated 
Partly she sounded pleased and amused, and not a little 
puzzled. Poor Mama. 1 would puzzle her till the day she 
died. 

"Robbie is reading," I said to Mama. At this Robbie 
looked up, staring at me across the gulf of years thal 
separated us. Then he winked at me. 

"Robbie is Robbie," my mother said. "He doesn't 
butt into other people’s business, and he’s polite and talks 
to people sometimes. All you do is read and cause trouble 
Besides, a girl should help her mother in the kitchen." 

"Sarah, leave her alone," Auntie Cittel said. "Leo 
has talked to her, that's enough." 

"Less noise!" my father yelled. "We're trying to 
listen to The Shadow!" 

Auntie Cittel sighed and gave up. 

"Who wants tea?" Mama asked. "Leo? Joe? Ruthie, 
you want a piece of cake?" She cut me a big slice and gave 
me a glass of milk, which I downed almost in one gulp. 

"Don't want tea," Joe Doyle said. My mother 
looked at him sharply. He was slouched in his chair, 
looking sick. 

"Are you okay, Joe?" Uncle Leo asked him. 
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"Wanna go home," Joe Doyle said. 

Uncle Leo looked at him for a minute, then stood up. 
"Okay," he said, "Let’s go." 

"Don’t you want to finish listening to The 
Shadow?" Mama asked. 

"Let him go!" Nana interrupted- in Yiddish, 
fortunately. "Who needs him, the drunkard, the Cossack, 
the goy, with his schnapps and his troublemaking?" 

"Mama! Shah! Stop it!" my mother hissed. 

Joe Doyle couldn't understand Nana's words, of 
course, but he must have got her meaning. Unsteadily but 
stimy, he pulled himself from his chair and came over to 
stand in front of me. My heart thumped. He bowed 
ceremoniously from the waist and swung his hand out to the 
side to put it over his heart. 

"Miss Ruthie!" he said, his voice slurred. "I look 
forward to our next visit with great antishipation! 1 like a 
woman who takes action!" He straightened up, and 
towering over me, he reached down and patted my head. 
The action was deliberate and dramatic, and I had no idea 
what it meant. 1 looked frantically around at the others, to 
see whether 1 should laugh or be frightened, but they were 
wooden-faced. 1 hung my head. 

Joe Doyle went to the hall closet to get his coat. 
The others followed him. We said goodbye all around. 
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Uncle Leo giving me an extra pat; the sisters kissed each 
other, the men shook hands, and they were gone. 


"1 wish they wouldn't always bring him," Mama 
said as she headed for the kitchen to finish the dishes. 
"Who needs him?" 

"Don't ask me," Daddy replied, following her. 
"Gittcl is your sister." 

"It's you who wants him to get your sister Birdie a 
job," Mama snapped back. "And it's you who always has to 
serve him a drink." 

"He has his own liquor with him anyway, and you 
know it." 

"You don’t have to encourage him," Mama insisted. 
"I notice you don’t mind listening to his stories." 

"You always have to have the last word, don't 
you?" Irritated, Daddy turned away, and noticed me. 

"So? What are you standing there for?" he asked. 
"Haven't you made enough trouble for one night? Butting 
in? Pouring good liquor down the sink?" 

"That's right," Mama chimed in. "What's the 
matter with you?" 

"I’ll tell you what's the matter with her," Daddy 
answered. "She's too damn smart for her own good, that's 
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what's the matter with her. Go on," he said, turning back 
to me. "Go to bed. It’s late. Get out of here." 

They were still arguing as I closed my bedroom 
door. "It’s the damn schnapps," Mama was saying. "Why 
do we have to have it? I wish to hell we could just get rid 
of it." 

"Oh, less noise," my father said. 
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Enter the Storm 

by Steven /. White 

Enter the storm from the west, hazy wisps of white clouds 

come first. I 

The wispy clouds change as the center nears, denser and 

darker they become. I 

I see the first wall, it is immense. 

Curtains of rain drift down on the currents of air. 

Feel the wind on your face and smell the sweet dampness. I 
The foundations of the wall move forward and I hear the 

rumble of distant thunder. I 
Look and feel the next wall approach, 

Lower, darker, stronger than the first, floating on a 

foundation of rain. I 

See the lightning arc between the rising, billowing gray 

clouds. 

Jumping up and down to power the clouds, hearts, and souls 

with thunder. I 

Arc and climb. Earth reaches out her white hot hand 

through the rain 

To grab the clouds and pull them down to her bosom. 
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Oh the rain, what sweet smelling life bringer you are. 
Come down in those dark wispy winds that live on high. 
Kiss the Earth softly in your mist. 

Carry the might of the storm in your fury and power. 

Make lines in the sky as you fall, heavy or light your 

pattern changes. 

You tell of the walls above, you tell when the thunder 

comes. 

There, can you hear the delicate sound of thunder as it 

approaches? 

So delicate is the sound that all things tremble in its 

beauty. 

Increase, decrease, crackle, rumble, or boom. 

After the lightning, always chasing that precious arc. 
Louder you become as the center draws near, it is 

oppressive. 

Lightning, thunder, rain all intense. 

They wane, they leave, quiet it becomes. 

The lightning connects the Earth and Sky, the thunder 

becomes distant. 

Sun returns and colors the sky with a promise of life. 

All is sweet, the air is clean, exit the storm. 
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Broken Offer 

by Lisa L. Cowell 


’’Come in 
from the rain 
or at least take 
my red umbrella 
from the closet" 

I call to him 
from behind 
the shadow 
of the porch, 
and the plaid 
screen pattern 
on my lips. 

But 1 never 
go to the closet 
and I don't mention 
that the umbrella 
is broken- 
if he opens it, 
his thumb 
will catch 
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Sestina 

(for Cathleen and Stanley) 

by Wendy K. Freeman 


February snow surrounds the house. 

In the growing light, the rising professor 
puts water to boil and brings his papers 
shuffling to the table where he will worry 
needlessly about lessons and what he plans 
for his class. His wife knows how his heart breaks 

for every lecture, everyday. As sunlight breaks 
through the frost covered windows of the old house, 
she thinks how cold ingratitude can be. Her own plans 
given over to the morning's demands, she makes 

the professor 

warm coffee, and tea she will not drink. She will worry 
the boys are still in bed as she hears papers 

thrown against the stairs outside. In her thin robe she gets 

the papers 

off the ice covered ground as inside the heat breaks 
on in thunderous roars. It rattles like the worry 
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she supposes lives in the bones of this house- 
what keeps her awake at night, next to the professor 
who may dream of dead philosophers and plans 

for rebellion in eighteenth century France; she plans 
for their future, buried somewhere under the papers 
and bills she sorts and folds and keeps the professor 
from worrying about. The moment breaks 
with the boys' morning screams through the house. 

On her lists there is no time allotted to worry 

about her life—barely time to live it. Worry 

must be given a thought after the day's plans 

are laid out and completed and the house 

fills with the settling silences of papers 

put down, books closing, lamps switching off. In the breaks 

of the morning, she sees the professor 

in his study: she takes laughter to the professor 
and would carry in one heartbeat all the worry 
stretching across his face. A tree-branch breaks 
under the ice against the window. They share plans, 
he remembers his coffee on the morning papers, 
and their children are late leaving the house. 


The professor thinks of failing plans; 
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his face with worry as white as doctoral papers. 
The wind breaks into song outside the house. 
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To Jeffrey Dahmer's Parents: 

(I am pondering the death penalty) 

by Robyn Edelstein 


In him, there was conception 
Colic and frantic nurses 
Pranks little boys pull 
and dead animal keychains 

Thanksgiving Dinners 
and heads in the deep freeze 

He canned the beans 1 ate 
and we fed him bananas 

He had the pent-up ability 
to hold a job 

was even polite at times 
had neighbors 

What else does every human have? 
He had it 

So he sucked off heads and penises 
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In him were everyone’s seeds 
everyone’s coughs 
and dialects 

Jeffrey, he just wanted to feel death 
near him, slide next to it and 
slip it under the covers 

So when the great frying warmth 
of sex was said and done 
he ate our souls 
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Your Symbol is a Garden 

by Carol L. Allieri 


Today a goldfinch found 
your thistle seed as 
you made a plot of land 
a sacred place. Back 
and forth carrying 
field stones, your 
footsteps latticing 
acres of ground. 

You sculpt brown-black 
earth sending out 
rhizomes, redeeming 
soil with compost, 
laying out seedlings 
for future harvests. 

Gardener of nightshade 
and gatherer of apple- 
blossom fecundity, you 
grafted shoots of the 
New World onto rootstocks 
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of the Old, finding 
your source in a Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit flower. 
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Hip Pain 


by Margot Stage 


Pain shot through Maura's hip as suddenly as 
lightning strikes. Immobilized for a second, she held her 
breath as a shield. Then interlacing her fingers beneath 
her knee, she slowly lifted her right leg into the car and 
tucked the rest of herself into the driver's seat. Maura's 
mind flipped through plausible causes of the pain like a 
stack of index cards, while she drove from work to the 
massage therapist’s office. She was bewildered by it, and 
she was someone who liked reasons and explanations. She 
didn t understand why her body was betraying her. Forty 
was too young to fall apart. She remembered, warily, that 
her college boyfriend’s father had a pain in his hip which 
turned out to be bone cancer. And he was dead within a 
year, at fifty-one. Maura had already had an X-ray and 
ruled out the possibility of bone cancer. Yet she still 
couldn't make sense of this. She just knew that it really 
hurt and that Cindy's massage usually helped. 

Maura walked into Cindy's warm, dimly lit room 
and relief washed over her. The massage table was 
waiting, wrapped in flannel sheets like open arms inviting 
her to lie down. Everything in it's place: all the rocks, 
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feathers, crystals, shells, kleenex and business cards lined 
up across the long windowsill. Blinds the color of wet sand 
shut out the world, allowing just soft whooshes of passing 
cars to penetrate. The womb. The place to be carried on the 
buoyancy of caring hands, concerned heart. 

"How are you doing?" Cindy asked, her long, thin 
legs rounding the table in a few slow steps as she took 
Maura in. 

"1 don't know,” Maura said. She parted her long 
auburn hair to either side of her neck and settled herself 
face down on the flannel sheets. 

’’Your hip is out again." Cindy's hands gently 
touched Maura's back, gauging the extent of tension in her 
muscles. 

"Yeah, I’ve been having a lot of pain the last few 
days. It's weird, I still don’t know what causes it." The 
familiar faint smell of aloe vera reassured Maura a little, 
as Cindy rubbed lotion between her palms and then onto 
Maura’s back. 

"Somstimes we don’t know," Cindy said, "But our 
bodies do. Sometimes the body holds on to the memory of 
something that the mind would rather forget. And then, 
when you have chronic pain somewhere in your body, it can 
be a signal, a message that your mind needs to deal with 
some old trauma, needs to feel the pain so that both the 
body and mind can get better. Can heal." 
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"Oh/’ Maura said quietly, wondering about the 
things she might not want to remember. All those ancient 
feelings floating around the vortex of her spine, spinning a 
hot bum beneath Cindy's thumbs. Wondering whether she 
could bear to feel the hurt, to hear the deafening roar that 
casts out all other sounds. The high pitched hum like a 
radiator hissing steam into the cold kitchen of winter. To 
touch the pain as it moves down a thigh and rests behind 
the right knee- heavy and swollen like a storm cloud 
collecting itself along the horizon. Along the spine of 
memories, locked together in an endless series of ribbed 
dreams. 

"How’s Timmy?" Cindy asked, sweeping the tips of 
her fingers across Maura's fair, freckled skin, circling the 
space between her shoulder blades. 

"He's in Florida, visiting his Dad. Mitchell takes 
Timmy for all school vacations." 

"And how do you feel about that? Do you have 
some feelings about that?" She dragged her hands down 
the whole length of Maura's back. 

"Yeah," Maura whispered as the tears collected at 
the base of her throat, making the short journey to the 
hemisphere behind her eyes in a matter of seconds. "He 
seems really far away." 

Her son. Her one and only child. Bravely walking 
the edge of adolescence and moving further and further 
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from her life with every step. It’s too soon. Return him to 
that tow headed three year old who had the cherub's 
round face and wore those courdoroy pants with elastic 
waistbands and overalls lined with flannel. Or even 
further back to the baby with the bald head hair so blond 
and so fine that you could barely see it. That sweet 
smelling baby that suckled her breast and smiled, milk 
drunk. That piece of her. 

Cindy's fingers found that piece of her where the 
pain lived. The part of Maura's hip that held some 
haunting memory. Cindy pushed and prodded, gently but 
insistently, trying to loosen the pain, to pry it free. 

Maura found herself facing a choice. Whether or 
not to cry, to drop loose the tears held so tightly for so long. 
Buried as deep as possible into the bones, into the marrow. 
But maybe now there was no choice; those tears had a 
magnetism of their own. A force that pulled and contorted, 
distorting the body. They couldn't be hidden much longer. 
The radiator was ready to explode, cn the verge of shooting 
hot rusty tears all the way up to the kitchen ceiling. 

Cindy pushed both thumbs deeper into the tender 
spot where Maura's back and hip join. As Maura breathed 
into the pain and slowly exhaled through her mouth, she 
was sucked back in time in spite of herself. 
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She saw the young woman she was seven 
years ago, sitting crosslegged on the floor before the 
woodstove, wrapped in joy with the news that finally, she 
is pregnant again. Finally. She and Mitchell had been 
trying to have another baby for more than three years. 
Ever since Timmy turned two. She was sitting as close to 
the heat as possible, drinking a couple of beers and smoking 
a joint, just to celebrate the good news; the promise of 
something to look forward to, something to expect. Alone on 
a cold afternoon, late in January. The light was extending 
just a little bit longer each day, stretching between the tall 
pine trees like fingers groping for something that’s lost. 
She was not sure where or when her sense of purpose had 
begun to slip away. But never mind, a new baby would 
change all that. Just a couple of beers and a joint. Til stop 
tomorrow,” she whispered to herself. ’’Really. I'll stop 
drinking and start getting healthy tomorrow.” 

Maura's muscles shuddered, but Cindy's strong 
fingers never broke stride. Another scene filled the space 
behind Maura's closed eyes. 

An ominous red spot on the cotton crotch of her 
underpants. She was far away from home, somewhere in 
upstate New York. Maura, Mitchell and Timmy had 
driven several snowy hours the night before to celebrate 
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Valentine's weekend with Lydia, Maura’s best friend from 
high school. Other guests were coming up from the city 
that evening for dinner. But now this. What did it mean? 
She had never spotted, not once, throughout her pregnancy 
with Timmy. With her mind racing, Maura walked 
straight from the bathroom to the kitchen to find Lydia, 
quite sure that she would be able to explain what was 
happening. Afterall, Lydia worked as a Physican’s 
Assistant at a women’s clinic and dealt with female health 
problems all the time. Lydia's head of dark curls was bent 
over a vegetarian cookbook. Maura felt a twinge of shame 
as she looked at her friend, fresh from a four-mile run, her 
cheeks flushed with icey air. Even through layers of 
thermal underwear and a sweatsuit, Lydia’s strong body 
looked lean and attractive. Becoming a health fanatic was 
obviously paying off. 

"Lydia, I'm bleeding)” Maura blurted out. 

Lydia snapped her head up and saw her friend's 
terror stricken face. "How much?” 

"Just a spot, about the size of a dime," Maura said. 

"Oh, phew," Lydia sighed. "That's really 
common." She got up and gave Maura a hug. "Don't worry, 
just relax. Why don't you lie on the living room couch and 
have a beer. Maybe take a nap." 

But sleep was out of the question. Maura dragged 
the afternoon hours behind her on endless trips from the 
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couch to the bathroom to check for more spotting. Timmy 
came in from sledding and stood by the couch, his cheeks 
pink roses, his clear, green eyes wide with worry. M Why 
don't you want to play. Mommy?” he said. 

”1 don't feel too good, honey,” Maura said. "But I'll 
be alright. Go ahead now and play with Daddy.” 

Between games of Go Fish with Timmy, Mitchell 
approached the couch, bending awkwardly to bring his face 
close to Maura's. 

"Are you bleeding more?” he asked. 

"No,” Maura said. "But the cramps arc getting 

worse." 

"What do you think is going on? Is there anything 
we can do?" 

"If I knew what tn do, don't you think I'd be doing 
it?” Maura said impatiently, skimming across a deep well 
of anger. She didn't know what she was so angry about. 
Most days she managed to avoid knowing that she was 
angry at all. But she was seething just below the surface, 
and her fury and frustration were connected to Mitchell. 
When she stopped long enough to take a steady look at her 
marriage, she had to admit that she simply wasn't happy. 
Couples counseling, exotic vacations, self-help books, 
candlelit dinners, sexy lingerie. Nothing had done the 
trick. 
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"Well, is there anything 1 can do?" Mitchell asked 
as he straightened up and backed away. 

"Apparently not,” she said and the accusation 
filled the air like the smell of sour milk. 

Lydia bounced back and forth from the kitchen to 
Maura's couch, to Mitchell and Timmy’s card game, trying 
to reassure everyone. But no one could stop the waves of 
panic rising in Maura's throat like the need to vomit. "I 
need another beer,” she said. 

"No, I don’t think that's a good idea right now," 
Lydia said. And Maura heard the concern that belied 
Lydia's calm voice. 

The other guests, Francis and Gene Kaplan, arrived 
from Manhatten just in time for dinner. After peeling away 
layers of winter clothes and kicking off snowy boots, 
everyone surrounded the dining room table, gaily decorated 
with foil wrapped hearts and chocolate kisses, an 
embarassment of red roses crowding the center. Garlic and 
tarragon mingled with the smell of flowers, making Maura 
nauseous as her cramps twisted tighter and tighter. She 
couldn't imagine eating; she couldn’t digest what was 
happening. "Be a good sport," she kept telling herself, but 
she couldn’t keep up with the upbeat conversation batted 
around the table. 

"We have good news," Gene announced as he passed 
the platter of Cornish Game Hens to Maura and suddenly 
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she was paying attention. "We're pregnant again and this 
time it looks like a keeper. Francis is safely past her first 
trimester." Maura groaned inwardly and glanced through 
the red roses to see Francis beaming proudly, heard Lydia 
murmuring congratulations, and felt Mitchell’s hand reach 
for hers as she pushed away from the table and fled to the 
bathroom. 

Not knowing which end of her body would be the 
channel of release, Maura sat on the toilet and dragged the 
waste basket closer. Doubled over, her head hanging 
between her knees, she squeezed her eyes shut against the 
reality of a nightmare. 

She unfolded her body and looked between her legs 
into the pool of the toilet bowl. Red water. Crimson. 
Magenta. Ruby. Scarlet. Such pretty names for the color of 
blood. Blood and lots of it. Hard, ragged sobs ripped at 
every fiber of her being, not just her body. She could't stop 
it. She was totally helpless before the flow of blood. 
Entreaties and promises fell on deaf ears. 

Lydia led Maura from the bathroom to bed, with 
Mitchell following close behind. Maura clutched her belly 
in agony, then tucked her knees to her chest, curled small in 
a fetal position. 

"Is there anything I can do?" Mitchell asked, 
standing in the doorway of the bedroom, fear deepening the 
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worry lines in his narrow forehead. His large hands hung 
helplessly, needing pockets or a task. 

"I don't know," Maura cried. "Why is this 
happening? This isn’t supposed to be happening." 
Mitchell backed out of the room, hands up, palms out, 
before Maura's pain could once again turn to rage. 

In the hallway, Lydia took Mitchell's arm and 
pulled him into the bathroom for a quick conference and 
then she returned to Maura's side. The cramps didn't stop, 
didn't even diminish. Finally, Lydia and Mitchell decided 
to take Maura to the nearest hospital. An emergency. 

Must have been midnight. The impenetrable black 
of rural winter dark. Timmy was sound asleep, assigned to 
the care of the Kaplans if he woke up. Lydia drove the 
van. Mitchell rode shotgun. Maura sprawled across the 
backseat, hugging a pillow. No one talked. 

Anxious to hurry across thirty miles to the 
hospital, Lydia drove fast- fast enough for a New York 
state trooper to notice. Flashing blue lights pushed them to 
the side of the road. 

"Shitl" Lydia hissed, as a cop bundled in a navy 
blue down jacket strode up to her window. "License and 
registration, lady." The words shot out of his mouth like 
blasts of smoke in the frigid air. "You were doing seventy- 
eight in a fifty-five zone." 
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"I know I was going fast, sir/ 1 Lydia said 
apologeticly. "We have an emergency here. My friend, 
she's pregnant and she's losing her baby." The words froze, 
hanging in the air. The words they had all avoided 
saying, all afternoon and evening. The truth. 

The cop, suspicious, swung the beam of his 
flashlight through the car windows. He'd heard a million 
and one excuses. But the sight of Maura's contorted face 
quickly convinced him. "Okay," he said, "I'll escort you 
the rest of the way to the hospital." 

Stark white emergency room flourescence washed 
over Maura as she was loaded into a wheelchair, rolled 
into another reality. Admitted. What if 1 die here, she 
thought. 1 could drown here in this acrid smell of antiseptic 
and sickness. Here, in some hich hospital in upstate New 
York. The hospital was the only one for miles around and 
to streamline operations, all the so-called female troubles 
were put in the same wing. Maura was given a bed on the 
maternity ward, where she would have to wait out the 
night. Alone, among people she didn't know and didn't 
trust. No, Lydia could not stay. No, Mitchell could not 
stay. They could return in the morning. And in the morning, 
the doctor would arrive to examine her. 

Lying in a cold metal bed, Maura's pain rang out 
against the silver side rails. Another woman laid in the 
bed next to her's. And all around them, outside their room, 
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up and down the hall, other women. In labor. In the rush of 
delivery. In the exhausted glow of the first few hours after 
giving birth. The sounds of babies being bom. The cries and 
murmurs, the coos. 

When she couldn't standthose noises any longer, 
Maura turned on her left side to face her roommate. "I'm 
Maura," she whispered. "What's your name?" 

"Linda. Are you having a miscarriage?" 

"I guess so." 

"Me too." Linda cried softly. "Actually, I’ve 
already had it. I lost my baby about an hour ago. I was 
almost six months pregnant." 

"Oh god," Maura said, as the frantic cries of a 
newborn filled the hall outside. "I'm sorry." She turned 
away, curling her back against the next wave of pain. She 
was only seven or eight weeks pregnant. But that had been 
long enough to spin all sorts of fantasies. Long enough to 
roll girls’ names around in her mouth like assorted hard 
candies, round and smooth and sweet. Grace. Jane. Jesse. 
Family names. Tracing back along the line of her ancestors, 
trying out the possibilities. But now, there was no point. 

Medication did little to relieve the cramps 
wrenching Maura's belly. Or the anguish storming her 
heart. She pulled the string tied to the side rail of her bed 
and waited for the night nurse to respond. 
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’What's the problem?" The stout nurse said, as she 
bustled to Maura’s bedside, the seams of her white uniform 
strained with impatience. 

"I'm in a lot of pain," Maura said, crying. 

"I gave you medication less than two hours ago." 
The nurse grabbed Maura's wrist, checked her pulse, and 
dropped her arm back on the bed. "Your pulse is fine. It's 
too soon to give you anything more. You’ll just have to get 
control of yourself." 

The gray light of early morning brought small 
comfort. There was a new nurse with a little more 
sympathy who helped Maura into another wheelchair and 
rolled her down to radiology. An ultra sound. Cold slimy 
jelly was smeared across her still flat belly. A wand 
searched interior terrain for signs of life. Searched and 
found none. Where mere hours before there was the promise 
of a baby, now there was nothing. Maura choked 
information. Tried to swallow it, but she could barely 
breath. 

The doctor on duty ordered a D and C, dilation and 
cutelage, under general anesthesia. They'll put me under, 
Maura thought, and I may never come up. 1 may not want to 
come up. What will I have to look forward to? 

The next thing she knew, she was spread out on a 
stretcher, a sanitary napkin wadded between her legs, 
sobbing her way back out of blackness. "What did they do 
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to me? What did they do?" Maura rolled her head from 
side to side, trying to locate where she was. 

She recognized Lydia, standing beside the 
stretcher, holding tight to Maura's hand. "You're okay," 
Lydia said, "they just did a D and C. You'll be okay. You’ll 
feel much better in a day or two." Lydia had no way of 
knowing how deep Maura’s wound was, nor how long it 
would take to heal. 

Maura raised her head to see Mitchell, towering 
over the foot of the stretcher, his hands jammed in his 
pockets, his eyes swimming with tears. He couldn’t say a 
word. He had nothing to offer. They both knew they had 
lost a lot more than the promise of a new baby. 

A shiver rolled down Maura's spine, down the 
whole length of the massage table. "Hmmm,” Cindy 
murmured. "Where have you been? Sesms like you went far 
away." 

"About seven years back," Maura said softly, as she 
started to pull herself together and into the present. 
"That's so weird. I didn’t expect to remember that today. 
Actually, 1 thought I’d gotten over it. I had a happy 
Valentine's Day this year." 

"Well," Cindy said softly, slowly, circling the heel 
of her hand around the base of Maura's spine, "it's okay 
now. It's okay. You did good work today. You felt your 
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pain, and now you can let it go away." Cindy covered 
Maura with the warm flannel sheet, and gently patted her 
back, like a mother comforting her small child. 


You 


by Barbara Lanzi 


You are the love of my life . 

You are the reason I am so happy. 

You know and love me during my hardest struggles, 
my lonliest days and my brightest hours. 

And I love you, also. 

I love your wit and charm, your kindness and 
your optimism. 

But 1 don't love your ignorance or your blatant prejudices. 

We would make a wonderful couple, yet 1 cannot change you 
or your thoughts. I know this. 

So there may never be an "us", you see, for ignorance and 
prejudice does not just hurt our relationship, it hurts "us " 


all. 
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Away from Light 

by Sara Fitzpatrick 


The pond water is stagnant and brown 

The sun comes down here to me 
A sluttish green 
Like fingerprint streaks 
In a child's bedroom. 

I can move my hand through it 
As if through leaves of grass. 

Under the raft now, 

I look up to where it 
Comes throtfgh the rotting slats 
Like some appalling liquid 
Oozing thickly. 

I dive down deep 
Until I escape the light 
And weeds entangle me-- 

I do not swim back up 
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Frightened 

But touch them more 

Until I know the feel of stem 
Leaf and root 

I bury my hands in the mud 
The slimy black that is infinity 

1 bury my face in it 
And this is truly mine. 
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The Master of the Flood 

by Margaret Smith 


Geoffrey baptizes. 

He climbs the chain link fence 
and steals a fish from our compost heap, 
and plunges it into 
a rain-filled barrel. 

When the cold water does not force breath 
through its gills, 

he presses it to the heat of his chest, 
a narrow, burning tree, 
and sobs. 

In his sleep, he herds the fish, 

through swollen gutters 

and puddles slick with oily rainbow sheen. 

He stops and kneels 

to drink the rainbow, 

knowing it is God's covenant 

never again to destroy the earth with water. 
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Dad and the Lawnmower 

by Joel Vitchkoski 


1 could feel the blood pulsing in my neck and my 
face felt flushed. As 1 bent over to inspect the lawnmower 
more carefully the sweat started rolling down the side of 
my face, and, following the line of my chin, eventually 
dripped off, landing with a hiss on the lawnmower where 
it quickly evaporated. The sun was large and angry and the 
clouds were hiding somewhere. The heat combined with 
the gas fumes made me feel sort of groggy. In Georgia you 
had three types of weather and all of them began with 
hot. 1 stared at the angry red reflection staring back at me 
and wondered for the hundredth time that afternoon just 
what the hell I was doing. It had to be a hundred degrees 
out and 1 was getting frustrated. They called these days 
"dog days" and 1 could see why. Hell, even my dog was in 
the house enjoying the air-conditioning. 

The house was a three-bedroom ranch outside of 
Augusta. It sat on about an acre of land that was mostly 
downhill and a pain in the ass to mow. Mother said it gave 
the house a commanding view of the neighborhood. The 
house itself was covered in what the contractor's called 
natural looking wood. Mother said this made the house 
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look quaint in a sort of rustic way. I kinda thought it just 
looked old, even when it was new. The front was fenced in 
with azalea bushes that only bloomed once a year and the 
sides of the house were covered with kudzu. Mother said 
that all the old southern mansions had kudzu growing on 
them. The driveway that sloped down to the road out front 
had cracks in it and weeds were starting to sprout up in 
between them. Dad had an old green station wagon that he 
parked beside the driveway. It was regulation green. Like 
the fatigues he used to wear when he was still a Sgt. Major 
in the Army. He called it a classic. The classic had left a 
big oil stain in the driveway that wouldn't come out. 
Mother said she would just as soon have it towed. They 
argued back and forth about that quite a bit. 

Once again 1 reached out and grasped the handle of 
the lawnmower and then with my other hand grabbed the 
pull start of the beast and pulled on it as hard as 1 could. 
Bruup.... Bruuup.... Brup... silence. I released the handle 
and watched it recoil like a snake back into the housing 
unit that sat on top of the engine. When it stopped I 
immediately grabbed it again and setting my teeth, gave a 
mighty tug. One two three sputters, silence. 1 repeated the 
process a few more times until the pressure inside of me let 
go. I straightened completely and releasing the cord 
bellowed. "ARGHHHHHHHHHH, YOU PIECE OF 
SHIT, God I hate this piece of crap.” 
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Even before I was fully aware of what was 
happening, my foot started back in preparation for a thirty 
yard field goal. Oh God it felt good- revenge, plain and 
simple. No longer would I stand idly by and allow this 
machine to mock me with its silence. Then 1 had a thought. 
What if my foot went under the beast rather than into it? 
What if one of my errant pulls had actually caused a spark 
to get lodged deep within the bowels of the machine and it 
picked that precise moment to finish its journey and come to 
life? Visions of my foot being swallowed by the twin 
blades of the monster began reeling through my head. 
"Revenge..." the part of my mind that was quickly losing 
its voice screamed.... OK, it was bad enough to be stupid, 
but to end up stupid and crippled... well that was another 
matter. A slight adjustment in trajectory was made. My ill 
conceived kick went astray smashing toes first into the 
engine. 

”Ahhhhhhhhhh... oh SHIT... oh god.... Oh 
SHIT... AHHHHHHHHHHHHH." I reached out to grab 
my foot and started hopping about screaming and lamenting 
my stupidity when gravity took over. I landed on my ass 
with a solid thunk, holding my foot. Just about then I 
heard a chuckle and knew that I was not alone in my 
misery. I started craning my neck around looking for the 
asshole who was laughing at me. My search came to a halt 
when I located my neighbor. Old nosebag O'Donnell had 
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stopped his yard work and was leaning on the fence, 
grinning at me. "Well boyo, that was a bit of bad judgment 
now don't you think?" He piped out in his little leprechaun 
voice before turning back to his yard-work. O'Donnell had 
moved in several years back. Mother took an instant liking 
to him. 1 kinda figured all his horses weren't at the 
racetrack. Sometimes early in the morning he would walk 
through his backyard talking to his rose bushes. "He's 
reciting Keats and Longfellow to his children dear, this 
helps them grow” mother said. The way she said these 
names you would have thought that it was the title of some 
new TV show. 

One morning about seven 1 heard the doorbell ring. 

I pulled on some jeans and stumbled down the hall, pulling 
open the front door wondering who would be up and 
bothering people this early. There stood O'Donnell. He 
was decked out in a black three piece suit with a green vest 
underneath, in his hand he had a bunch of roses in a vase. 
But that wasn’t what really bothered me. I felt my eyes 
drawn down as if by a magnet to his feet. When my eyes 
reached ground zero I realized that he didn't have any 
shoes or socks on. His toes were wiggling back and forth 
causing the red tufts of hair on them to wave like hay in 
the wind. "Good morning, me boyo, I brought some of these 
flowers over for your mother... I was wondering... would she 
be awake now?" he asked me, starting to rock back and 
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forth between the balls of his feet and his heels. My eyes 
slowly traveled back up to his face and I tried to smile. 
"Ah, no Mr. O'Donnell... it's only seven in the morning." 1 
stood there not knowing what to say next. I knew, though, 
that I wasn't going to invite him in. "Well here, you take 
these and give them to your mother with my compliments." 
He handed the roses to me, tipped the felt bag he had on 
his head and shuffled away through the dew covered 
grass. 

I gave him the high-sign. Who the hell was he to 
be laughing at me? Even Dad thought he was just a crazy 
mick. 1 looked around to see if any of my other neighbors 
had noticed my momentary lapse of sanity; seeing none, 1 
went back to the job of nursing my now throbbing foot and 
generally feeling sorry for myself. I shouldn't even be out 
here in the summer heat, I told myself. Even the shade 
under the Willow looked like it wanted to be inside. I 
cursed the gods of technology for leaving me high and dry 
in my hour of need. But, since nobody else was around to 
sympathize with me, I decided to begin my vacation in 
earnest. 1 just had to tell the old man that the piece-of- 
shit wasn't working and I would be off for an afternoon of 
fishing and maybe a little swimming. This decision 
brought a smile to my face and I raised myself slowly off 
the ground. 
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I brushed the grass and dirt from my cut-offs and 
tee-shirt and tried to put weight on my foot. The pain was 
receding but I would be stuck with a limp for a while. 1 
hobbled around the lawnmower hoping that maybe a 
different angle would give some insight to the problem. 
But, no such luck. Knowing only the basics about 
lawnmowers, I didn't see anything more that I could do. 1 
turned away and headed for the house. 

1 shuffled into the house and paused in the foyer to 
take my shoes off. Mother called our little entranceway 
the foyer, just as she called the bookshelf in the 
entranceway an etagere. Mother was good at these kind of 
things. 1 can’t recall how many times 1 got a fork across the 
knuckles at the dinner table for some slight breach of 
manners, or was reminded that young gentlemen did not 
have young ladies in their rooms after hours. She was 
sitting in the Reading Room when I walked in. 

Mother went to the Base Library every Sunday. 
She made Dad take her because she didn't drive. 
Sometimes 1 would go too, but lately 1 got tired of hearing 
them argue all the time and would pretend to be doing 
something else to get out of going. She had a red mesh 
book-bag that she would always take with her. Usually 
she checked out six or seven books every week; always 
murder mysteries and detective novels. She loved Agatha 
Christie and was always on the lookout for anything new 
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by her. 1 think it was from these books that she got all her 
'ten cent words.' She was always throwing them at Dad to 
frustrate him and occasionally at me when she was trying 
to make some point she thought I should be interested in. 
The radio was beside her playing one of those Italian 
operas that she loved so much. She either listened to that 
or the talk shows. Mother was quick to call in her opinion 
when she knew she was right, and just as quick to fire off a 
letter to her congressman or senator full of those ten cent 
words explaining just how to get the government back on the 
right track. She wouldn’t be caught dead outside the house 
without being dressed proper. In the grocery store she 
would point out the ladies with rollers in their hair, one 
arm slung around a screaming snot-dripping kid they had 
balanced on their hip while their free hand rummaged 
through the tabloid rack. "Those are the kind of women 
that live in trailer parks and come from broken homes 
dear...you don't ever want to marry one of those kind of 
women," she would whisper to me. 

The odor of lilacs and roses hit me and 1 knew right 
away that mother was not in a good mood. She only lit 
those candles to piss Dad off when they had been fighting. 

"Mother?... The lawnmower ain't working, so I 
figured I’d go swimming or something... is that OK?" I 
waited for a reply. 
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"What was the tantrum all about dear?" she said 
setting her book down in her lap. Her forehead relaxed and 
all the lines disappeared, her mouth had a permanent 
downturn that made her always look sorta angry, even 
when she wasn't. "If 1 could hear you through the walls, 
just imagine what the neighbors are thinking right now. 
Oh, by the way dear, the lawnmower is not working or the 
lawnmower isn't working . Just because we live in the south 
this does not excuse you from using proper grammar. 
Regional colloquialisms are best left to those who 
inherited them, dear." I just sort of stood there and looked 
at her for a minute. 

"What's a colloquialism?" 

"That's what we have a dictionary for, dear." She 
went back to her book and the conversation was over. As 
usual, I had achieved nothing by talking to her so 1 would 
have to face Dad. 

Dad was parked in front of the TV, golf game 
blaring and beer in hand. "Aw Jesus, 1 coulda made that 
putt blindfolded... anyone could see that goddamned green 
broke left." Dad was making gestures towards the TV with 
his beer. He reached his other hand up and ran it through 
his crew, the bristles pulled away from his head and 
snapped back into place when his hand had passed. His 
hair still looked sharp as a razor though not as dark as it 
once was. The broken veins in his nose were really red 
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today and his glasses were throwing the colors from the 
screen all over the room. Drinking beer was one of the many 
talents Dad had acquired while in the service. He had 
grown up working in the coal mines in upstate Pennsylvania 
and I was reminded about this on a daily basis. 

"Dad, the lawnmower ain’t... I mean won't start... 
I'm going off to the..." 

"What do you mean it won't start?" He asked, eyes 
never leaving the TV. 

1 was at a loss for a moment, but then replied, "I 
mean it won't start..." 

"Does it have gas in it?" 

"Yeah, Dad, its got gas in it." 

"Did you check the oil?" 

"Yeah, Dad, its got oil in it, too." I whined, 
already annoyed at being delayed. 

"Well then it should start!" 

"Yeah, Dad, 1 know it should start, but it won’t." 
Silence for a minute. I limped down the hallway and into 
the living room. Dad was sitting in the big orange 
naugehyde chair, forearms resting on his knees and both 
hands wrapped protectively around his beer. The previous 
conversation was forgotten. 

"Dad? I’m gonna go swimming since the lawnmower 
won’t start, OK?" 
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"Jesus, how many times did you try it, once or 
twice?" He muttered through gritted teeth, his head 
shaking in disapproval. 

"No. 1 musta tried to start that piece-of-shit a 
hundred times," I sneered. He looked away from the TV 
and stared intently at me. Well that got his attention I 
thought. 

"Jesus Christ, 1 swear I gotta do every goddamned 
thing around here." He was pissed now. Not that this was 
unusual, I seem to remember him being pissed more times 
than not. 

He got up from the chair and started ambling 
toward me. Then he was by me and headed down the 
hallway towards the front door. 1 noticed that he musta 
had a couple of beers ’cause he was walking a little 
crooked. Shit... great, 1 thought, now I’m gonna have to 
spend another twenty minutes out front with the old man 
while he curses and mutters and belches and tries to start 
that GD piece-of-shit. I turned and limped after him 
stopping long enough to grab my shoes. As I passed by the 
Reading Room I heard my mother say, "Was that your 
father 1 saw going outside dear?" 

"Yes, Ma’am, he’s gonna try and start the 
lawnmower." She got up and walked over to where I was 
standing then looked over and saw several empty beer 
bottles and a large half empty bag of pork rinds guarding 
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Dad s chair. ”Oh God no, he's going to make a fool out of 
himself and embarrass us all... I just know it." She turned 
and walked past me out the door. I followed, shoes in 

hand. 

When 1 got outside Mother was standing on the 
porch and Dad was over by the lawnmower, staring at it 
with the same intensity he normally reserved for the TV. 
He didn't know squat about engines but that didn't make no 
difference. 1 got one shoe on and hopped over to where he 
was. I was trying to pull the other one over my still 
throbbing toes when he announced: 

"Well, it looks OK to me." 

I looked at him and then beyond him I noticed 
O'Donnell standing in his backyard watching us. He had 
his water hose in hand and was so wrapped up in watching 
Dad that he was unaware of the large puddle forming right 
by his rose bushes. 

I reached over and grabbed the pull handle and 
repeated the earlier procedure. On cue the lawnmower 
sputtered and died. I did this about four or five times and 
then stepped back with a satisfied grin: 

"See, it won't start." 

He didn’t bother to respond, he just reached over 
and started to unscrew the gas cap. 

"Dad, 1 told you it has gas in it." He looked up at 
me like 1 had multiple heads and replied: 
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"Yeah, but does it have enough?" 

There was nothing to do but stand in silence while 
Dad satisfied himself that the beast had enough gas and 
oil in it to make it run. After he was done with this I knew 
that he would be out of cards. He finished his task then 
stood there swaying, staring at the lawnmower as if he 
could will it to life. No go. Then, he started to walk 
around the machine and look at it from all angles. Jesus 
Christ, he was going to be at this all day. Finally after 
two complete circuits his eyes narrowed and his vision 
seemed to lock on something. He looked over at me and 
smiled, pointing to the back of the lawnmower. 

"1 knew that was the problem," he said. 

Well, I walked around to see what he was looking 
at, but 1 couldn't see anything but the back of the engine 
with a plug wire coming out of it attached to the spark¬ 
plug. 1 bent over it and inspected it carefully then 
straightened up. 

" It looks OK to me," I said. 

"Never mind," he said. Then he did something 
that I would have never expected in a month of Sundays. 
He bent over and grabbed hold of the plug wire where the 
metal connects the plug to the wire and squeezed it together 
with his hand. Then, without letting go of the wire, he 
said to me, "Give her a try." I stood there for a moment 
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before it dawned on me just what he wanted me to do and 
what would happen if 1 obeyed him. 

"Uhh... Dad 1 can’t pull it while you're..." 

"Just pull the thing, goddamnit!" He was beginning 
to turn red and sweat was staring to form on his forehead. 1 
looked over at my mother. 

"You are going to get a sunstroke if you stay out here 
in this heat, you know." Dad acted like he didn't hear her. 
She shook her head and shrugged her shoulders. "Do what 
your father tells you dear." I looked at my Dad and saw a 
different person. It wasn't me. His parents were 
immigrants who only knew hard work. They weren't the 
kind to ask for help. But mother knew when she was in 
trouble and didn’t think twice about reading a book or 
asking a question. "But Dad..." I began. 

He looked up at me and 1 knew that I was fixing to 
get hit if 1 didn't listen to him, so 1 just said 'what the 
hell.' 1 reached over and grabbed the pull handle and 
licking my lips looked over at him. It was beyond my 
control. 1 ground my teeth down and pulled the cord as hard 
as I could. 

"Eyowahhhhhhhh!" He didn't so much jump back 
from the lawnmower as the spark of electricity physically 
thrust him away from it. When I pulled on that cord 1 guess 
he found out that it wasn’t a bad connection after all. He 
was dancing on the lawn and shaking his hand back and 
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forth cussing up a storm. Then I heard the laugher again. 1 
looked over and that old mick bastard O’Donnell was 
laughing and dancing around, holding his right hand like 
Dad, water sloshing all around the place. 1 couldn’t help it 
and I started laughing too. I was laughing so hard I was 
holding my sides and getting dizzy from the lack of oxygen. 

"Jesus Christ, what the hell are you laughing at?" 
my old man screamed at me. Then he turned toward 
O'Donnell, and I knew that look. It was the same look he 
had on his face that morning he got the phone call from the 
Provost Marshall telling him he had to come down and get 
one of his men out of jail. 1 didn't much care for O’Donnell 
but at that moment I prayed that he would stop laughing. 
But O'Donnell was in a world of his own, jumping around 
and making faces like he was hurt, laughing all the time. 
Well, right in the middle of a really good laugh, his foot 
came down in that big puddle and damned if it didn't go 
sliding out from under him. One second he was hopping and 
laughing, and the next he was on his ass in the middle of 
the puddle looking like he just pulled out a full house and 
somebody dropped a straight flush on his world. This 
seemed to improve Dad’s mood a lot and he started smiling. 
I brought my laugher under control and was about to go in 
search of my swimming trunks when he bent over and 
grabbed the plug wire and looked at me. 

"Almost had it that time, let's give her one more try." 
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A Handful of Possibilities 

by Steven /. White 


Quietly slipping into the world. 

Almost unnoticed by life’s fast pace, 

A baby lies warm and infurled. 

The newest addition to the human race. 

Natasha can be held in the palms of my hands. 
Sleeping in comfort and security. 

For her there are no plans. 

Right now we look upon purity. 

All we know, she will know and more. 

All we accomplish, she can surpass. 

All we see in this tiny human is 
A handful of possibilities. 
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Joy Fleeting 

by Walter Bacigalupo 


Open for a day upon the touch of sunlight 
the humble Portuluca smiles 
immersing my soul in delight. 

Gardners travel many miles 
to shows of noble rose and hemerocallis, 
but gazing at my garden on a summer day, 
I am content with simple flowers 
open for a day. 
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The Heavens Scourge Us Too 

by Carol L. Altieri 


His feet were calloused, too: 
trapped in the "safety" of the church; 
he should have fled, like you. 


The refugees huddled in camps; 

The rain came pelting down. 

Soaking the thatch of clumsy huts 
Stood on a stagnant mound. 

A shrivelled Coma woman bent 
her back towards the storm, 
beneath a broken parosol 
in Zaire that August mom. 

Ganzwa with lifeless hand 
lies huddled on the path. 

In churchyard, crosses don't mark graves 
of corpses covered with swathes. 

A boy wept, on the muddy earth, 
deep wounded in the shoulder: 

"Oh, kill me now. Oh, kill me now, 
no point in growing older." 

His stomach was convexly arched. 
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Cronehood 

by Margaret Smith 


I see her get up from the park bench 
and scatter crumbs 

at the pigeons at her bulbous ankles. 

Oh, what 1 would give to be her. 

To wear my hair long and white 
so spiders play in it, 

racing each other to the top, sliding back down, 
veiling their faces coyly in hide and seek. 

To hold all my month's blood inside 
and let it collect interest. 

To stand in the moonlit park, 

my palms and my face turned heavenward, 

and spit. •• 

For I want to be so much more 
than what I am now: 
a sac of teeming glands, 
bubbling and spewing 
for this task and that. 

What can she do for me, 

she who gave limbs to mermaids 

in exchange for their pearl-laden voices? 
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My thoughts have accosted her. 

She turns around. 

My throat turns to granite. 

She puts out her arms. 

She smiles, and her smile 

is row upon row of mocking little com dolls. 

"The first thing you do," she says, 

"is shut up. And don't be afraid to bare your teeth 
to anyone 
not even 

the opened earth 

baring its teeth right back." 
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The Woods; Four Visitations 

by Christopher Woods 


One 


The path approached, passed beneath them, then 
fell behind. They moved slowly, she supporting him. On 
this winter night it came to her that, in so many layers of 
clothing, she could not feel his body heat. Only hers. She 
pulled him closer. In earnest. 

That hurts,” he said. 

"I'm sorry, but you don't need another fall." 

When he sighed, she watched smoke flare from his 
nostrils to either side of his head. He was a frail dragon, 
walking in tame woods. Time had killed what was 
primitive in the woods. Now, in their old age, she realized 
that the woods were probably much more civilized than 
they were. 

His hair was thin, white, windblown tufts. Better 
off than he was, she knew she would survive him, would 
have to bury him after watching him die. 
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Would there be someone to do the same for her? On 
any walk, she knew, there was always someone ahead or 
behind. 

’’Let’s turn back now,” he said. 

’’Only a little more. We'll catch the other trail 
and follow it home.” 

Now too cold to argue, he grabbed her hand and 
held it as an owl flew over their heads. It vanished into 
the night gloom of trees. They kept walking. 

"There it is," she announced, seeing the other trail. 

"I’m happy for it," he said, his voice chilly as the 
night. In their house they had left a fire burning. 


Two 


They did not fear the night. Not silent slugs oozing 
with directive across autumn leaves. Or the crackling 
forest floor, ground so brittle than even the footsteps of 
ghosts resounded endlessly. 

In a bag she carried insect repellent, a bottle of red 
bordeaux and two kinds of cheese. He carried the old plaid 
blanket slung over his shoulder. 
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This was a night of celebration. They had feigned 
illness and skipped cocktails at a neighbor's home. Here 
were the trails they themselves had made, one weekend 
after the next, for years. Here, they could walk 
blindfolded. 

"My insomnia could go away outdoors," he said. 

"Maybe we won’t want to sleep,” she said 
hopefully, and she surprised even herself. 

They left the trail and went crashing into 
underbrush, finally coming to a small clearing where a 
fountain bubbled and whispered. The wine and cheese 
finished, they watched the sky through firs that framed 
their field of vision. 

"You know I'm sorry about that," he said at last. 

After all, he had strayed from the path only 
recently. The night sky of many distances had made him 
consider this. 

"It's over," she said. "Isn’t all that over?" 

He cupped her chin with his hand until his lips 
took over. She didn't resist. After some weeks of his 
constant absence, she had taken him back, preferring not to 
start life over again alone. Much later in the night, both of 
them covered with dew and the air thick with fog, he got 
up. He was going back to the house for another blanket. 
Moving about in the dark, he wished aloud for a 
flashlight. 
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Til go with you/’ she said. "A person could get 

lost.” 


Three 


"And why not?" he asked angrily. He was 
infuriated that she would refuse him. 

"It's not time," she said. "Not yet." Defensive 
about denying him, she also feared his wrath. 

On the new plaid blanket, on a night in a high 
school year, their clothes in a pile on summer grass, their 
sweat glistened and mingled until they smelled like the 
same person. 

He got up, standing with a foot on either side of her 
waist. His eyes brimmed with rage. He was aroused, the 
same as she. Then, in a quick movement he turned and 
walked away, disappearing into the trees. Not bothering 
to cover herself, she followed. 

She wanted him, no doubt of that. But she feared 
that, by giving in, she might be giving him away. After 
savoring the moment, he might begin looking for different 
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She found him kneeling in a gully, spilling himself 
in a small stream. She wanted to go to him, pull him down 
in the stream and please him, but before she moved an inch 
he had begun moaning like a pained animal in a trap. 
Afterwards, she watched him clean himself with 
eucalyptus leaves. 


Four 


Ignoring warnings of a one-eyed troll, furry and 
brandishing fingernails the length of Spanish daggers, 
they entered the woods. The bright spring morning 
dissipated in the hushed dank air beneath the trees. 
Poison berries weighed down limbs over the path. 

"We could get lost," she said, six years old and 
fearful of most things. 

"Follow me and we won't," he said. He was a year 

older. 

They found no troll. Instead, they discovered the 
place where bums slept at night. Excavating the hobo's 
inner sanctum, they scattered the ashes from old fires. 

By afternoon they were lost, by nightfall certain 
they would never be found alive. Their cries were heard 
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only by melancholy owls. Very late, there were voices from 
a search party. Flashlights appeared, coming and going 
like the small migrations of fireflies. The closer the lights 
came, the more the vines hanging from trees became corpses 
of snakes, limp and bloodless. 

And despite lectures received once home safe again, 
they knew they would enter the woods again. 


# 
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Cellar Sleep 

by Prosper Barter 


The janitors have come and gone, 

leaving their shocking smells 

in the clean bathroom 

down the hall. The tape plays 

over again as we stare at the ceiling. 

Chris curls asleep under a white sheet 
like a fallen toy. 

The smell of stolen cornflakes gives in to 
spilled beer and dirty laundry. We lie here 
blocked from the sun by a shade, 
counting or not counting minutes as they 
click by. This day has no end as I 
think idly of men and rent, money 
someone once borrowed and never returned. 
We are suffocating without caring, 
in this cellar room belonging to neither of us. 
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Native 

by Trista Beard 


Leather brown skin - black silk 
hair pulled back in a long braid. 

She rests her tired round body 
in a rocker on the porch. 

The shack is like a background, 
a set where her life played out. 

The air is dry, always dry, but hot. 

A dry heat near sunset. The horizon 
breathes one of Georgia's paintings. 

The same horizon has seen many moons. 

Her heart still beats to the pow-wow pulse. 
Nothing more than a dream now. 

The trail of tears is forgotten by so many. 

Where are my people? Americans. 

The genuine Americans, shoved to a 
comer of dust like sweeping a nation 
under the rug. Many nations. 

Cherokee, Seminole, Pawnee, Apache. 

Too many to name like dinosaurs. 
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Our Father and His Dead 

by Nathalie Morin 


We were so intrigued by the people you embalmed, 
by how you reconstructed Judge Nichols' left cheek 
with mosquito screen after a drunk driving accident 


It looked so natural that the judge's brother slipped 
you a fifty for safeguarding the family's honor. We 

remember 

the phone ringing at dawn, and you, stiffly rising to drive 


to some pasture, to help retrieve pieces and parts of a 

neurosurgeon who had been hit by a train. For two 

whole days, you hid in your embalming room, putting the 


putrefied puzzle back together. We all wondered what 
this well-to-do physician was doing in front of a train 
in the middle of the night. We tried hard to pry open your 

lips 
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but you remained silent as your beloved cadavers. A few 

days 

after his funeral, mom found his widow standing on our 
front porch, cradling a bottle of the finest scotch. She told 


mom you were a savior and handed her the liquor. You, a 
humble man who could barely read and write, revered by 
the crumbling upper crust. You, our poor father- the keeper 


of their innermost secrets-- defended them at their lowest 

hour, 

knowing too well that, had they been breathing, they 

wouldn't 

have let you wipe the mud off their exorbitant shoes. 
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Power Walks 

by M. Frost Delaney 


Each morning. 7:30 we meet 
by the oak tree, a hole in its sturdy 
trunk where woods animals store tidbits 
for winter survival. As we walk the path 
around the pond, water glistens 
like discarded shards from new cut diamonds 
reflecting an examiner's light used to admire 
flawless stones. A mild southerly breeze 
ripples the elusive sparkles away. 

The tar path welcomes 

our brisk steps, turns to dirt and stones. 

slows us. Just ahead a chipmunk scurries 

halfway across the road, freezes, retreats, not 

ready to cross our pending threat. Approaching 

geese honk their coming, glide to landing, 

as the steadfast cormorant perches 

firm on a jut of granite surrounded 

by water's gentle current. 

Leaves turn splendid 
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golds, reds, oranges, showing 
their best before crisping, succumbing to mother 
earth drawing them down to blanket her 
from oncoming cold. Scarlet berries pop 
through ground cover, while bumble 
bees gather from the last purple loosestrife 
of the season. Pine pierces the air, needles 
drop around our steps. 

Stiff wind greets, 

our pace determines, not set back 

anymore than mallards who flock regardless 

of cold. Chickadees sing 

delight as sun warms winter nests, sheltered 

under eaves of pine bows with droplets 

suspended, elongated, til weight cascades them 

to frozen ground. They find a path 

inward to warmer soil. 


Trodden snow 

where plows don't reach impedes 
our progress, but discourages not our onward 
stride past crystalline covered ledge 
where north wind sets sun-melted snow 
in place. Mount Hood trails 
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frozen melt-off through stark trees, 
their barren branches seek out 
forgiving climate. 

Snowflakes gently drop 

at our feet. Squirrels burrow tunnels, chatter, 
romp back and forth, frolic between 

trips to tree cupboards for acorns. The pond appears 

motionless, a thick crust of ice and snow protects 

it's surface. But current moves 

beneatht ice breaks away, allows sunshine 

gleams, melts spots that grow in warm 

daylight hours. 

Frozen protection gives way 

to beckoning calls of geese 

arriving just time for warm air embracing 

fresh tree buds. Soil beneath 

our feet softens, gives way to green sprouts pushing 

past surface debris. The pond's tide finally 

laps to shore, releases 

its frigid grip, melts the last ice 

with no protest. 

Heavy laden limbs lighten, 

sunrise crowns their peaks, beams a path as 
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crows announce daybreak. Sap runs 

from pines, crickets chirp messages, break 

through their silent hibernation. Morning mist freshens 

our faces as it lifts from the lake, dissolves 

to welcome the Great Blue Heron who glides 

water’s tranquil surface watching for the fish 

to jump free. 

Cotton clouds rest 

in clear blue sky, give way to radiant 

sun that draws up earthen scents, fills the air. High 

atop a sturdy maple the Red-tailed Hawk perches, waits 

patiently for her mate. Across the pond 

new crocus poke through soil at the feet of 

willows who begin their majestic drape of 

confidence and welcome our comfortable steps 

along water’s edge. 
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The obituary 

by Vivian Shipley 


My writing for myself won’t read like my mother's 
grocery list. Stacked, cans of prune juice, red kidney beans 


and hominy formed her monument with bars of Ivory 
and Brillo scouring pads for a base. No ordinary 


Kentucky limestone would do for her. Pink veined marble 
was chiseled in days she spent numbered by sink, 

refridgerator 


and stove. To flesh out the finsl memory of myself 1 plan 
to leave for my three sons, to show what a rebel I really 

could 


have been, I will mention the Dixwell Stop and Shop 

where 

I donned a beret, scissored labels, leaving cans silvered 
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bullets or metal stove pipes while my mother stood near a 

shelf 

fingering soups as if the choice of mushroom, chicken noodle 


or tomato mattered to my father. In the last summary of my 

life, 

rather than list clubs 1 joined. I'll include melons I have 

known: 


Casaba, creamy white and sweet; Persian, pink-orange 
and almost spicy; Cranshaw, a cross between the two; 


Santa ClaiiS, green and slightly sweet and as a grand 

finale, 

the orange fleshed Honeydcw. Never a Julia Child or Gael 

Greene, 


I'll ask The New Haven Register to include my grandma's 

recipe 

for jam cake with raisins, black walnuts, co~onut, nutmeg. 
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cinnamon, blackberry preserves, crushed pineapple and her 

secret 

ingredient of three teaspoons of cocoa. At last, 1 will even 

dare 


to reveal in print the joy 1 took from each tip of very young 
asparagus, teething then mouthing the stalk whole and 

that 


I had upon more than one occasion tongued an avacado 

probing 

yellow then the green. To top offmy column. I’ll paste a 

picture 


of me, marked early photo, sitting out on the open deck in 

an empty 

hot tub, buck naked, while 1 suck the hair of a mango seed 

dry. 
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The Walking Buddha 
(addressed to a teak statue seen in Bangkok) 

by Laurence Alexander 


like some dark gem recovered from a trunk, 

one foot aloft, you glide within your sheen 

(heyoung, anonymous, forgotten monk 

found in his youthful mistress poise, serene 

is your glazed smile, and thumb, and shining palm, 

to praise in you her educated clay, 

transformed by trade into a praise of calm, 

apftof one man's myth. You seem to sway, 

caned from a wood so dark it might be stone, 

wed with the polish of a lover's hand, 

pfted with ankles he caressed at night, 

upped in the legend of a museum light, 

praised and preserved from those who come alone 

toveam, to gaze, to slowly learn to stand 
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The Machine 

by Prosper Barter 


The grass is long up, tulips dying, 
soon summer, pollen and bees 
in the afternoon sun. My orange 
threshing machine slows, from killing 

wheat, rabbits, and endless days 
in this tornado-ripped, treeless haven, 
suitably grimy with grease and strewed grass ends. 
The day’s work has been long- 
10 months long and in my flying 

threshing madness, I passed many things- 
moved 6 times, all the boxes still labeled, 
lying in the stuffy attic for next time. 

Left city and country and more open fields 

and finally you in passing, dear one- 
your runner's calves, the shape of your head. 

You never pushed me from your heart, you say, 
calling from California, a rock in the land 
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of earthquakes. But 1 was driving full throttle on my 
gaining machine, deafened by the roar 

and blur of progress, sure I was headed 
somewhere important. Slowing now, first time 
in months- it seems years- I hear the old music 
of city dusk and country gravel and remember the boxes 

in the attic. Neatly placed, the pinata piggy bank 
you hated, strange oils and 12 cooking pots, all red. 

Today the sun shines 

and I survey all 1 have reaped. The neatly furrowed field 

at my feet, subservient, days and weeks stacked high, 

hurried through in agony, each hour of each 

day crossed out on the calendar, a few thrashed branches 

and stolen daffodils— in my sticky hand wave high, 

stiff in the new season's breeze— it was summer 

then too, when we lived together 
in the hellish hot apartment, 
our last. 

AH I've taken I will dismantle, 

beads and black and white photographs, bit by bit. 

It’s all I have left, these 

props for tomorrow- while you in your studio 
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drink coffee with half and half, 
ride your own relentless machine of victory 
unaware, believing 
you love last, love best. 
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On Being Told Any Poet Who Writes About Flowers is Safe 

by Kenneth Pobo 


Flowers aren’t safe or sweet. 

That we give them to our 
lovers for Valentine's Day 
shows we are very sick 
indeed. They're sluts for bees, 

but not gold-hearted sluts 
like on soaps. They'd steal 
your grandmother blind if they 
could walk, demand a perfect 
location or they sulk and die 

angry. Flowers think our noses 
are ugly planets falling 
in their centers. As we ooh 
and ah over their colors, they 
mock our clothes and hate our 

fingers which snap their necks off 
and stuff stems in vases. 

They train us to adore them 
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till it's the kiss-off when 
winter becomes a corkscrew 

for Earth’s cold wine bottle. 

In spring, each furious 
thing re-opens so we can stick 
our faces close enough for them 
to gouge our eyes out. 


Oil Can Deaths 

by Lisa L. Cowell 


Boys like this but bigger, drunk 
stole my bike once- 
my fault mother said, 
leaving it to rust 

in the rain on a Saturday night. 

Daddy fixed that screaming 
wheel with a dirty oil can. 

I'm withthem now, stolen signs- 

High Street, High Acres, Heroin Drive 

strung out with posters 

on the wall like that while they sit 

in a circle calling me 

their little Stoner Chick 

as 1 sit crying through 

my knees on the bed 

with a cigarette and smeared lipstick. 
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Eyes reddened: no sleep. 
Too much pot and acid 
wince at me. 
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While I die like this, 
the dosage is offered. 

A real fix, oil can 

and I'm a god-damned tin-man-woman. 

A squirt here and dirty 
for a while but now a smooth ride 

in my arm 

blood that used to race 
from the ride over leaves 
through yellow autumn on a red bike- 
just this! And wind and laughter 
until I started to rust on the lawn. 

l 
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The Islands of Langerhans 

by Alan Elyshevitz 


Janice cannot sleep tonight. She is thinking of 
Abbott restricted to a hospital bed less than a mile from 
her apartment, while cancer deforms cell after cell in his 
liver and pancreas. Janice turns over on her mattress and 
stares at the windowpane. Smudges and streaks on the 
glass, augmented by light from the street, are arranged in a 
cloud-like pattern. She has lived here for nearly five 
months and has never washed the windows. The view does 
not inspire her to keep them clean: news stands, legal 
offices, small merchants with ambiguous storefronts. In the 
distance looms the grey abstract facade of the hospital. 
Janice can’t see the hospital now, but can feel its presence. 
How it draws her, like a solitary asteroid, lifeless, inert, 
yet possessing irresistible gravity. 

Janice’s mother appears in the doorway. ’’Are you 
awake?" Her daughter does not answer. "Are you awake?” 
she repeats, louder. Janice rolls over, feigning slumber. 
"Are you awake?" 

"Mom!" Janice sits up, holding the bed sheet up to 
her throat. "If you can't sleep and want company, just say 

_ _ it 

so. 
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Her mother sits on the edge of the bed. She is 
staying with Janice temporarily because her daughter’s 
apartment is closer to the hospital than her own house in 
the suburbs. Janice knows that this is not the only reason, 
but it is the easiest one to acknowledge. 

"So you can’t sleep?" 

"I can sleep, 1 just don't want to," her mother says. 
"For some reason sleep is revolting to me." 

"You've been having nightmares?" 

"No, that’s not it." 

"What then?" 

"I can't explain." 

A death vigil, Janice thinks. Her mother must feel 
it would be selfish, perhaps immoral, to sleep through the 
final hours of Abbott’s life. It has come to that. For several 
days she and her mother have lost their breath every time 
the telephone has rung. So far no one from the hospital has 
called with the ultimate news, but distant relatives have 
been phoning up, concerned not for Abbott— whom they 
consider a lost cause- but for Janice and her mother. Janice 
has spoken to well-intentioned cousins-by-marriage who 
discourage her from going to the hospital too often. She 
resents the advice. How they tempt her with 
selfpreservation. If it would do any good, she would climb 
into Abbott's bed and hold him all night as if he were a 
frost-bitten man in a blizzard. Janice leans back, clutching 
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the bed sheet. Suddenly these thoughts have made her 
feel cold. 

"Sometimes I can't believe he's really my brother," 
her mother says, gazing at the bare wall opposite the 
window. 

"Now, you mean?" 

"Not just now." Even in this darkened room, dimly 
lit from outside, Janice can see the swelling below her 
mother’s eyes and the bulge of flesh beneath her chin. Her 
entire face appears to be sagging from the weight of 
insomnia and despair. " Your uncle and I are so different. 
We always have been. He never seemed to care deeply 
about anything, not even himself, his life. I used to think 
he was witless. Or cowardly." 

"He wasn’t. He’s not." 

Her mother nods at the wall. "You know him better 
than I do. I never bothered to find him out. All my life- 
all his life— I've been so hard on him." 

"You were only trying to help him. Mom, push him 
in the right direction," says Janice, though she knows that 
neither of them believes this. 

"In that hospital room he looks completely 
different, like somebody else, a stranger," her mother says. 
"Laying there hour after hour, day after day, it seems like 
he's melted right into the bed." She looks at Janice 
curiously as if trying to determine whether this process is 
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working on her daughter as well. "His body is gone. 1 don't 
know what's happened to him. 1 really don't know. And no 
one can explain it to me." 

"Of course it can be explained," says Janice. 
"They're not feeding him solid food." 

Her mother smiles weakly. "Oh? Not even a 
pastrami sandwich and a little potato salad?" 

Grudgingly Janice returns the smile. Her mother's 
allusion to the weekend luncheons at the Old City Deli 
that Janice had shared with her uncle when she was a 
child rubs her the wrong way. She feels that her sanctified 
memory of Abbott's gentle hedonism is being threatened. 

"How’s our most loyal customer today?" the 
waitress would ask him. 

Abbott would give her the good-natured, one-word 
response that never changed: "Hungry." 

"Pastrami on rye, onion rings and a side of potato 
salad!" the waitress would holler over her shoulder. This 
was Abbott’s standard order. She never wrote it down on 
the little green pad she held in her palm like a transistor 
radio. "And you, dear?" 

Abbott encouraged his niece to try something new 
every Saturday, and Janice unfailingly obeyed. When she 
asked him why his own order never varied, he told her 
that he had tasted every delicacy that the Old City had 
to offer. By now he knew what he liked best and intended 
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to stick with it. Despite the heavy entrees and elaborate 
desserts, Janice never gained weight, and Abbott seemed to 
have reached his limit of physical expansion long ago. 
Time and again Janice had overheard her mother berate 
him for his appetite and call him "a walking heart 
attack." 

Janice knows that until recently he had continued to 
dine at the Old City without her. She realizes that when 
the end comes, the right thing to do will be to pay one last 
visit to inform the deli crew. She expects them to 
overreact, working themselves into a fervor of anecdotes 
and maudlin recollections of her uncle which she will have 
to endure politely over a cup of coffee and a slice of pie, 
certainly offered to her on the house. 

"Do you think we can smuggle something in to 
him?" her mother asks. 

"What do you mean?" 

"Something decent to eat." 

Janice does not want to say the words, so she puts on 
a solemn expression that she hopes will communicate the 
message: What good would it do, ultimately? Her mother 
looks away. "Hug me. Mom, then go to sleep." 

Her mother embraces her. "I'll try." 

"You must." 
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One summer night, when Janice was a little girl, 
she tried to imagine what death would be like. 

Birdie, her neighbor's collie, had passed away 
that morning. Blind in one eye, hearing-impaired and 
malodorous. Birdie had endured his illness for weeks, 
panting and drooling on the torn Welcome mat at the side of 
the house facing Janice's window. Now he was gone, 
spirited away to a pet cemetery which Janice had already 
been forbidden to visit. All that remained of Birdie was 
dog hair entwined in the Welcome mat and a cruddy food 
dish beside it. And all that the future held for him was 
something Janice's mother— an atheist at heart— called 
"oblivion." 

Lying in bed, in her grey-dark room, Janice listened 
to the crickets. "Bir-die, Bir-die," they chimed. Oblivion 
was nothingness, and nothingness a synonym for death, 
according to Janice's mother. But how could oblivion be 
imagined? she wondered. How could she grasp it in this 
hot humid room with the crickets singing a tribute to Birdie 
and her pajamas giving her a terrible itch? 

Janice made the attempt. She shut her eyes, then 
relaxed her shoulders to alleviate the itch. But when she 
covered her ears to shut out the crickets, the itch returned. 
She wriggled a bit and readjusted her pajamas. But the 
sound of crickets resounded, louder than before. Nothing 
she did could dispel the heat. By now her entire body was 
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perspiring, especially her forehead, armpits and crotch. It 
was no use. Rather than admit failure, Janice decided that 
oblivion was illusory, that death simply must contain 
something: heat and humidity, certainly; the sound, if not 
the substance, of crickets; and maybe the persistent itch of 
consciousness. 

Janice's mother entered the room. "Are you 
awake?” she asked. 

Janice did not respond. 

Adept in darkness, her mother drifted in her long 
angelic nightgown to the window and switched on the air 
conditioner, a luxury she seldom permitted unless the heat 
was extreme. The air conditioner started up with a 
prolonged whine steadily rising in pitch until it became 
inaudible. 

"Are you awake?" she repeated. Janice kept quiet, 
her eyelids parted just enough to spy the white-robed 
entity whoJingered by her bed for another minute and then 
retreated to the hall. 

Gradually the room cooled off, and Janice grew 
drowsy. It was Friday night. Tomorrow Uncle Abbott 
would come for her, as he did every Saturday, and treat her 
to lunch at the Old City Deli. What is brisket? she 
thought. Janice had noticed it on the menu the previous 
weekend. She would ask her uncle tomorrow, though she 
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knew he would not tell her. No. As usual he would coax 
her into ordering it and finding out for herself. 

The crickets had stopped chanting "Bir-die" and 
begun to converse about something else in their own 
indecipherable tongue. 


Now, years later, in a different bedroom in the 
same city, Janice tries to reproduce the conditions of that 
night. Time has so distorted her memory that she believes 
she had truly captured the essence of death in that hot 
humid room and lost it only when her mother entered, 
disrupting the ambience. Janice shuts her eyes, then covers 
her ears to negate the guttural sound of traffic on the 
avenue below. As an adult she sleeps naked. Her bed 
sheets are fresh, almost new, and do not itch. It is 
springtime. She is not perspiring. The room is perfectly 
comfortable. Still, she is unable to clear her mind and 
confine her immediate thoughts to some sort of mental 
deep-freeze. Not even for an instant. 

It occurs to her how little she knows about internal 
medicine: the diseased organs of her uncle, the healthy 
ones inside herself. Pondering her own anatomy she is 
convinced that she can feel a pulse originating in her toes 
and swelling to her ears, her blood coursing through a 
myriad of conduits, enzymes seeping into capillaries. 
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Hyperconscious of her own body, she fears that she will 
never fall asleep. But she drifts off anyway, after a while. 


Four blocks from Janice's place stands the local 
library, a tiny brick edifice indented from the avenue and 
pinched between two larger buildings like a tooth growing 
late into an overcrowded mouth. On Saturday the library 
closes at noon, and Janice, hurrying, pushes through its 
heavy glass door at 11:45. She cruises the aisles on her 
own, believing that to ask the librarian for assistance 
would somehow mar the integrity of her quest. At last she 
comes to the biology section, merely a single shelf of 
anatomy books. One of them- a tall thin volume with a 
glossy spine, entitled Body of Knowledge — catches her eye. 
She pulls it down and flips through the pages until she 
finds a colorful diagram of the digestive system. A footnote 
informs her .that the pancreas, located behind the stomach, 
is not shown (see Endocrine System). Following this 
instruction, Janice locates a subsection on the "islands of 
Langerhans." She has heard of them somewhere before - 
perhaps in high school biology class— but has forgotten 
their function. According to the text, these "islands" are 
clusters of cells scattered throughout a sea of pancreatic 
juices, alpha and beta cells secreting hormones that find 
their way to the blood stream without the aid of ducts. 
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Nothing in Body of Knowledge addresses her 
uncle's condition, but in spite of this- or maybe because of 
it- she decides to bring the book to the hospital. Abbott 
has always been a prolific reader, his appetite for the 
printed word as insatiable as his lust for food. Over the 
years he has accumulated hundreds of magazines and 
second-hand books, awarding them a separate room- his 
so-called "study"— in the oversized apartment he has 
occupied alone for decades. He has even taken pleasure in 
Your Homeowner~s Guide to Better Living , a slick 
magazine issued monthly by the publishing/real 
estate/insurance conglomerate for which Janice works as an 
administrative assistant. She recalls how happy he was 
the first time she brought him a copy. He accepted the 
magazine with gratitude and intense curiosity, then 
abruptly settled into his easy chair to thumb through the 
anonymous articles and advice columns on landscaping, sun 
decks, and septic systems. Janice was left with no one to 
talk to and nothing to do in his enormous study where 
everything looked shiny but not really clean: the balding 
carpet and balding upholstery, the build-up of polish on 
the outmoded furniture. 

Until his health declined she had continued to 
bring him a copy of Your Homeowner's Guide every month, 
but only now, as she searches the compartments of her 
wallet for her library card, does she understand the appeal 
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this magazine has always held for him. It is not just the 
handmade homes he will never own and never possess the 
skill to erect that impress him, but also the fantasy woman 
implied on every page. Suddenly she realizes that no man 
would invest so much of his energy and resources in property 
improvement, in all those domestic projects large and 
small, except to enhance a dwelling in which his beloved 
resides. 

Noon has arrived. Janice tucks Body of Knowledge 
under her arm. The library maintenance man locks the door 
behind her. 


Abbott looks better today. The grimace imposed on 
his face by illness has disappeared, and he has regained a 
nearly healthy complexion. When Janice steps into the 
room he tries his best to smile and sit up in bed. The night 
table beside him is cluttered with items: a telephone, a 
traveling clock, a stack of news magazines, a tower of 
interlocked paper cups and a pitcher of water. Janice greets 
him and, without being asked, re-adjusts the pillow lodged 
awkwardly between his neck and the headboard. 

"Would you like a drink. Uncle Abbott?" 

He nods. After taking a sip he clears his throat. 
"Mee mee mee mee," he sings like someone rehearsing 
opera. "That's better." 
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The door to Abbott's room opens a crack and Janice’s 
mother leans in. ''You're still awake," she says. 

"Of course," he answers, "Janice is here.” 

Her mother does not acknowledge her. "They're all 
sold out of papers downstairs." 

"Just as well. No news is good news," Abbott says. 
"But you really didn't go for the paper, did you? What did 
the doctor say?" 

"Nothing, Abbott. I didn't speak with him. 1 
didn't see him." She is grasping the edge of the door with 
both hands as if poised to escape. 

"Tell me, what did he say?" Abbott is grinning, 
amused by her feeble attempt at deception. Janice, too, 
knows she is lying. Her mother has continued to withhold 
the discouraging prognosis from Abbott even though it is far 
too late to deceive him. 

"Nothing," she insists. "1 just stopped up to say 
good-bye." 

"Okay, have it your way," Abbott gives in. "Good¬ 
bye." 

As soon as her mother has gone, Janice feels 
uncomfortable. Her mother has a way of planting 
unanswered questions everywhere she goes. "We like to 
come separately," she tells her uncle. 

"So that at least one of you will be standing guard 
over me at all times," he says. "I know, I know. It's your 
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mother's idea. A stroke of overprotective genius.” His 
hand flicks underneath the blanket as a gesture of protest. 

They chat for a while, and then, when Janice 
senses that the moment is right, she shows him Body of 
Knowledge. "1 got this book from the library this morning. 
At first I wasn’t going to bring it, though. I thought it 
might upset you.” 

"No, no. Don’t be ridiculous. This is fine,” he says. 
Slowly she turns the pages for him. "Anything is belter 
than the papers and news magazines your mother keeps 
bringing me. She knows I’m not reading them, but she won’t 
take a hint." A sound like a laugh or a hiccup emerges from 
deep inside him. "She treats me like an ailing president, 
like I have to be kept under surveillance and constantly 
informed of what's going on in every dusty little corner of 
the world.” Since he cannot rise to glance out the window, 
he twitches his head in that direction. "Right now I don’t 
care very much about what's happening out there." 

"I know," says Janice. Before turning each page she 
gives him time to skim the text or read the captions to the 
diagrams. "Look at this one.” She shows him a lymph 
node portrayed by hundreds of purple specks encircled by a 
dark-red membrane. 

"Is that inside me?" 

"Apparently." 
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"Not in those colors," he says. His lips tighten 
into a grin. "Well, maybe now those colors are accurate. 
What do you think, Janice? Does disease make our innards 
more beautiful?" 

Janice does not want to answer this. "You're in a 
good mood today," she observes. 

"Naturally. They doubled the dosage." Of pain 
medication, he means. 

They say nothing more for a long time. When they 
reach the end of Body of Knowledge , Janice quizzes him. 
"Do you know where the islands of Langerhans are? Three 
guesses." 

Abbott frowns in a parody of deep thought. "I've 
heard of them. In the North Sea, I think." 

"No," she laughs. "Two more tries." 

"The Baltic?" 

"Wrong again. You're way off." 

"Really? Not the Baltic either? They sound 
Scandinavian. Give me a hint." 

A nurse raps on the doorjamb and enters the room. 
"Let's call it a day, folks." She claps energetically several 
times like a teacher cleaning blackboard erasers. "Time for 
your medication, old man." 

Janice examines her uncle. Indeed he does look old 
now, though she has never thought of him that way. For 
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years his obesity had filled and obscured his features, 
giving his face a stability unaffected by time. 

"See you tomorrow. Uncle Abbott.” She tries not to 
cringe as she places a kiss on his bony cheek. 

"Take the book with you.” 

"Why?” 

"To bring back to the library." 

"It's not due for weeks." 

"Take it anyway." 

Janice hesitates. This is not like him. There is 
shrewdness in his voice, a hint of calculation. The nurse 
lifts Body of Knowledge from Abbott's lap and hands it to 
her. "He needs his rest," she says, which explains nothing. 
"Don't worry, honey, we're taking good care of him. Your 
uncle is our favorite patient on the floor. Always 
cooperates, never complains." The nurse looks at him with 
professional love in her eyes. "He's a real dream." 


That night Janice lounges undressed in bed with her 
pillow propped up behind her, studying a gaudy 
illustration of intestines— twisted, tubular and softly 
textured like objects in a surrealist painting. 

Suddenly her mother comes in. Janice scrambles to 
cover herself with a blanket. "Sorry to barge in," her 
mother says. "What are you doing?" 
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"Reading." 

"Oh." Her mother sits on the mattress. "1 haven't 
seen you naked in years. Do you sleep that way?" 

"Usually." 

"1 could never do that. I'd feel so vulnerable," she 
says. "But 1 couldn't sleep now if 1 were wrapped in a cocoon 
and hanging out of danger from the highest tree. 1 keep 
imagining your uncle on life-support. That's what's coming 
next. A respirator. And tubes all over the place, pumping 
nourishment into him, sucking the poisons out of him..." 

"Stop it. Mom. He's not on any machines. Besides, 
he looked pretty good today." 

Her mother is not appeased. "1 should have seen 
this coming a long time ago. All of it." 

"You! Why? How?" 

"I should have known." 

"You always thought he would have a heart 
attack." 

"Yes, 1 did. A mild one. A warning shot from God," 
she says. Janice notes the reference to a supreme deity, 
something she has never heard from her mother before. 
"But this 1 can't understand. He's never been much of a 
drinker. Maybe a glass of wine now and then, on holidays." 

"Mom, it's not cirrhosis." 

Her mother looks at her without comprehension. 
"Yes. Of course," she says. 
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"You have to rest," says Janice. "You have to try." 

"What for?" 

Janice is tempted to suggest a sleeping pill but 
decides against it. "I'm worried about you." 

"Me? That's silly. I'm in the pink for a woman my 
age." Her face has darkened to a reddish brown, a 
symptom of her high blood pressure. She fingers the 
binding of Body of Knowledge. "What is this, a feminist 
thing?" 

"No. Anatomy." 

"And you took off your clothes to get in the mood." 

"That's not funny." 

Her mother flips through the pages. "Maybe not, 
but you have to keep your sense of humor at a time like this. 
Isn't that right?" 

"There’s something ugly about humor," says Janice. 

"It's harmless enough," says her mother. "Only a 
crutch, 1 suppose." 

"Yes, like a crutch it reminds you of your 
handicap." 

Her mother puts the book down, surprised by her 
daughter's bitterness. "Oh, you’re just tired," she says. 

"Yes, 1 am," Janice lies. "Sorry, Mom, I can hardly 
keep my eyes open." 

"Alright, I'll leave you alone. Get some sleep." 
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"You too." Janice embraces her tenderly, kneading 
the flesh on her mother’s back. 

As it turns out, Janice has told the truth without 
knowing it. The diagrams in Body of Knowledge begin to 
swim in front of her eyes. Within minutes the book tumbles 
from her lap and somersaults to the floor. She does not 
bother to retrieve it, and barely musters the energy to reach 
up and turn off the reading lamp. 

Lingering at the edge of sleep, she imagines 
herself, after a long calm voyage on a rippling sea, 
approaching an uncharted island of warm sand and wispy 
foliage. She sails into an inlet, then abruptly finds herself 
on foot in a grassy clearing. There she encounters her uncle. 
He is revving up a power saw to cut boards for a sun deck 
which he intends to add to his bamboo hut. His face is 
parched, his complexion reddish brown. Janice tries to give 
him a vile of blood pressure medicine, but he ignores her 
and continues to tug on the cord of the power saw. He gets it 
going and sets it down, whining and vibrating, on a rotting 
tree stump. She fears that the machine has a will of its 
own and may turn on her uncle at any moment, cutting his 
legs out from under him. Abbott wipes his hands on a rag. 
He is still a big man, but sinewy rather than flabby. 
Finally he looks at her, smiling. "Hungry?" he asks. 
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When Janice walks to the hospital on Sunday 
afternoon, the streets are pleasantly vacant, the air clear 
and warm. She arrives at the hospital parking lot where a 
dawdling family, overdressed for the mild weather, 
speaks quietly among themselves until one of them opens a 
car door and they all get in. She hears the squeaking 
wheels of a gurney that an attendant is pushing around by 
the emergency entrance, handling it as roughly as a 
shopping cart. By now she knows exactly where to go 
without having to read the signs. 

Abbott is asleep when she enters the room. 
Blankets cover him up to the throat and lie so flat against 
the mattress that there seems to be nothing of himself 
beneath them. His head is merely skull and skin, his eye 
sockets wide and sharply defined. The night table has 
been cleared except for the telephone and a single paper 
cup. Someone has taken his news magazines. His traveling 
clock is elsewhere in the room, hidden but ticking. 

Abbott opens his eyes, but at first she discerns no 
recognition in them. Janice does not step forward to greet 
him, to kiss him. Instead she goes to the window. 

"It's awfully hot in here," she says. 

"Yes, very," he replies. 

"Too bad this window doesn't open." 
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"It's on a hinge, I think. You know, the kind that 
pops out and rotates," he explains. "Easier to wash them 
that way." 

Janice examines the window frame. "No, Uncle 
Abbott, there isn’t any hinge. I wonder who washes the 
outsides of them." 

"How should I know?" he says. "Maybe some 
daredevil swings out there in a harness- some nut who's not 
afraid of anything." 

Janice senses that her visit today is a disturbance to 
him. "You look uncomfortable," she remarks. 

"I’m fine," he says, not looking at her. "Sometimes 
I just get a body itch from laying here all the time." 

In spite of his discomfort, Abbott shuts his eyes and 
soon falls asleep. Janice wonders what he dreams about. 
She wonders whether his subconscious mind is 
expectorating his fantasies now that the end is near. She 
suspects that in the final stage of a terminal illness one 
achieves a hollow purity, an absence of desire, and that 
the valor often perceived in the dying is nothing more than 
apathy. 

Apathy has engulfed her too, brought on by the 
painful tedium of watching Abbott expire. She pulls a 
chair away from the bed to look out the window. Her 
uncle’s room is on one of the highest floors, and from this 
vantage point she can pick out the flat rooftops on her 
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avenue in the heart of town. But she cannot see her own 
windows, and she wonders why, since from her bedroom she 
has an unobstructed view of the hospital. She gazes in the 
direction of the Old City Deli and tries to recall the 
innocent fun of her lunches with Abbott, wishing to evoke a 
sweet yearning in herself. But Janice cannot suppress the 
knowledge that she was the one who put an end to the 
practice. By the time she turned thirteen she had tasted 
every sandwich, entree, soup and dessert on the Old City 
menu, but unlike her uncle she had discovered no order to 
which she could be faithful. She had grown bored with 
the Saturday ritual and began to feel restless and irritable 
with Abbott, knowing that time spent with him could have 
been passed more adventurously with her girlfriends. In 
crude little ways she believed were subtle, she made 
Abbott aware of her feelings, until finally he no longer 
assumed anything and got together with his niece far less 
often and only by special arrangement. 

The afternoon wanes. The smoky air resonates with 
the perpetual tremor of city life. When evening comes on, 
she is mesmerized by the sunset which soaks the horizon 
with the same orange hue as a candle inside a jack-o'- 
lantern. 

Abbott awakens. His eyes are fixed on the ceiling, 
and a stern expression has hardened on his face like a 
mask. It seems to her that he has gathered his strength for 
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an arduous journey and committed himself to traveling 
light. She imagines that he is about to embark on a 
solitary voyage, perhaps to a bleak foggy island as remote 
and inhospitable as the dark side of the moon. And she 
knows the wrong women are seeing him off: a guilt-ridden 
sister, a reticent niece. It is too late to change this, too late 
to ask him whom he might have preferred. Were you ever 
in love, Uncle Abbott? How did you live so cheerfully 
alone? 

The sky has darkened, and so has the room. Janice 
decides to go home before the nurse comes in to expel her. 

"The South Pacific," Abbott says as Janice turns to 

leave. 

"What, Uncle Abbott?" 

"You know, those islands you asked me about 
yesterday." 

Janice pauses in the doorway. 

"Yes. That’s right,” she says. "1 knew you would 

get it." 
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Deceased Son 

by Walter Bacigalupo 


The yellow tulip petals fell from their stem; 
we were not there to catch them. 

They blew away from our garden, 
leaving only the stem for us to cut and bury. 
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And so I chose sound 


by Barbara Lanzi 


She asked me one day 

if 1 had to choose between one or 

the other, which would I choose to do 

without. vision or hearing? 

Tough question, even tougher answer. 


So, I thought it over for a while. 

Vision or hearing. 

Sight or sound. 

Words and pictures or music and noise. 

1 chose to lose vision and keep hearing-- 1 told her. 


And until that unfortunate day, 1 was content with my 
decision, now I am blind and I am joyous that I chose 
hearing over sight for I know that I could not live with 
out hearing my beloved's voice or Bach’s genius pieces or my 
dove's gentle coo. 
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I can live without the dirty looks people must give me . 

I can live without the looks of despair in the less 

fortunates' 

eyes. 

1 may never live to see these words on this paper, but I hear 

the beauty 

of the sounds of the words calling me from deep within. 
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Enticing 


by David Vaszko 


Glowing oranges 
Entice everybody 
To feel their skin. 


THE END 
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On ordinary human pleasure 

by Gabriel Monteleone Neruda 


One of the sorrowfullest fellows on earth is the 
fellow who finds no joy or satisfaction in ordinary human 
activities. The appreciation of ordinary activities is 
programmed into our genes and into the patterns of social 
and private behavior. In may cases, this appreciation is 
all that is given the human animal. One might say that it 
is intended to be enough. 

When we find no pleasure in all that is given us, wc 
become a very dismal beast indeed. Unhealthinoss 
intensifies and sits feeding upon itself, and we seek relief in 
release. 

But the luckiest fellows among us are healthy, and 
in their health it seems they are too busy being alive to 
think about it. They are normal, and they are adequate to 
circumstance. When we see the smiles on their normal 
beautiful faces as they walk and laugh in the sunlight 
together, we know that these happy, normal people are 
the luckiest folks on earth, and that they justify creation 
and the support of the cosmos. 

Their eyes are clear and their voices are clear. 
Their skin is clear and their stances are clear. The posture 
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is upright and honest and healthy. The manner is of 
sharing and is refreshedly extroverted. 

No dark thoughts huddle in the mind's recesses or 
lurk across the surface fleetingly like water spilled on oil. 
No egocentric immaturities gawk through the healthy 
animal behavior. Nobody needs to pretend. No schemes 
burrow through the relationships gropingly, 
subterraneously, dishonorably. Embarrassment is 
unnecessary, and brings no blush. 

This is life unfallcn and it is good and the people 
enjoying it needn't brood and ponder whether they are 
enjoying it. Knowledge is in the doing, when knowledge 
matters. The sunlight feels right and the broken stems of 
grass can be sniffed from nearby lawns. What could be 
wrong? Nothing is wrong for these people in these 
moments, in these lives. 

Moses and Jesus and Dante and Abraham Lincoln 
were not of their ranks. Shakespeare would have 
disported smilingly among them, unknown and unsuspected, 
for he was one of them. Napoleon led them willingly. 

Politicians pretend to be comfortable among them, 
and many politicians belonged among them when young. 
These healthy, happy, decent folks have always been 
rather easily led and easily fooled. In age their happiness 
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mellows but remains uncluttered and mostly unweakened, 
albeit softer, and softer. 

The act of being a beast doesn't disgust them. They 
aren't disgusted by the apparent and ineradicable 
uncleanliness of the common bestial slimes and greases; the 
mortal stenches; the holes and flaws in the skin; the dry or 
glistening impurity of bristles like forests for lice and other 
bugs. They dwell among the exultations and do not choose 
to see the illnesses. This is health, and health can be a 
great achievement. 

They do not gaze upon each other and witness the 
living past within the present, the living future in the 
present. They do not gaze on the adult and witness its 
conception during the love-struggle, its gestation and 
partition and its development upon the land, and finally 
the lap of the maternal planet re-opening to accept the 
aged baby, the aged capsule of spent spark. 

They do not see the wizened moribund through the 
healthy adult, though it is there, and others do see it. 
They do not watch the steady dying that may require a 
century for achievement. They have no time for such 
distractions, for such foolishness. They are too busy being 
alive. 


Crisis of the psyche are virtually unknown to these 
healthy folks, these the unforsaken folks, who have 
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healthy, normal thoughts and healthy, normal feelings 
and aspirations and fears. They have never lain awake at 
night as their psyches rolled back and opened, and whole 
worlds encompassed them. No explosive inagination 
caused their heads to be cradled in their hands and arms 
while they cried in fear that their heads would explode. 

They are too healthy for this, and they are the 
children of the flesh and they dwell in the realm and the 
health of the flesh absolutely. These laughing babes of 
health are the chosen of Deity. They choose to be healthy, 
and have chosen. 

They do not mind loving in a mediocracy, as long as 
they live. It never occurs to them that among the worst 
aspects of life is that it is so very very terribly sad, so very 
very sad, so sad. 

They do not hate, and do not require the solace of 
hatred, the solace which dissipates our sense of life's 
sadness. We see all of the living and beautiful creatures as 
they pass into the death from which they came. We 
witness the aspect of the living and the beautiful which 
returns to the death it was borne through, and we become 
sad. But in the wisdom of the flesh, they dwell upon the 
moment, and they are not sad. 

They do not need to struggle spiritually or 
psychologically. They do not need to justify their personal 
existence except by loving. They do not require the toys an 
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artist requires, as when the soul with its bloody, grappling- 
hooks of will drags the starlit soup of the subconscious for 
jewels. 


An artist sees and feels a beauty that is not of the 
artist, and tries to capture that beauty and the inage of the 
truth it is a shodow of. An artist may see a woman so 
beautiful it hurts, and try to portray that beauty and that 
pain. And yet the beautiful brings no pain to these 
fortunate folks, for they are alive with beauty and do not 
need to gaze on it from a distance— yearningly, hopelessly, 
foolishly. 
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